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Automatic Signals on the Boston & Albany. 





The Boston & Albany Railroad has- now about 150 
miles of double track equipped with continuous over- 
lapping blocks of automatic signals, and all of its main 
line stations (except those covered by interlocking) fur- 
nished with a signal each side to protecta train standing 
at the station. 

The present arrangement of the block signals is part 
of a comprehensive plan adopted some years since after 
an exhaustive detailed study of the conditions and needs 
of the whole line. 

The plan pursued was to divide the road into sections 
of a few miles in length (the points of division depend- 
ing on local circumstances, but principally on the grade 
and alignment), then each of these sections was con- 
sidered by itself with reference to (1) the length of the 
section, to determine thefnumber of signals that should 


nd the location of the block signals was decided upon 
cordingly. 

Automatic signals had already been put on about 20 
miles of double track, and a number of station blocks 
beyond, but this was an independent section and had no 
reference to anything else. When, however, the ques 
tion of the further extension of the system came to the 
front, there were seen to be three courses open for 
aloption, viz. : 

1. To begin at once the signalling of those portions of 
the road where the traffic was densest and the conditions 
most exacting and to cover each year such a portion of 
the road as could be paid for, leaving the remainder with- 
out any protection whatever. 

2 To provide for the protection of the most dangerous 
portions of the road in the order of their importance, 
each being taken care of without reference to any other; 
or 

3. To draw up a general scheme of signalling for the 
whole road and carry the plans far enough into detail to 
make certain that no important eonsideration was over- 
looked, and enter upon the construction as soou as the 
plan was completed. 

‘the latter course was the one adopted. To have 
constructed immediately all the work laid ont, 
would have ccst a very large sum of money—much more 
than was then or since available at one time, but it was 
determined that whatever was done from time to time— 
be it much or little—should be parts of the comprehen- 
sive scheme, and the only changes that would ever be re- 
quired should be such alterations as were necessary to 
convert a detached system into a continuous one, or to 
change the spacing of the signals, by the interpolation of 
others between those first erected, when the increase of 
traffic made that desirable. 

Since this plan was adopted »o work has been done in 
automatic signal construction, except in accordance 
therewith, but while often the points selected for equip- 
ment have been wide apart (being taken according to 
their relative importance), each signal set up was so lo- 
cated and arranged that although many are now only 
detached independent signals, each protecting some dan- 
gerous point, yet when the gaps are filled, these will be 
found in their proper places as parts of a continuous 
series, and it will only be necessary to change the con- 
nections. 

The points selected for the beginning of the work and 
the order pursued were: 

1. The blocking of the 20 miles of double track before 
referred to, at the Boston end of the road where the 
= was heaviest, then taking in the following 
order— 

2. Junctions of branch lines where the amount of 
business did not warrant their early equipment with 
interlocking. j . 

3. The most important yards and transfer points, where 
a large amount of switching was done. 








has been moved from its original location—even when 
the detached blocks in the vicinity have been converted 
into continuous ones—the exceptions being for the most 
part where the tracks or switches that the signals were 
designed to protect have themselves been changed. 

The above was in general the plan followed, and it is 
believed to be a simple and normal one. It provides for 
an indefinite increase of the number cf signals without 
any re-arrangement of the system by subdividing the 
blocks as may be found necessary, and those already 
erected will still be in their right places. 

Signals thus located, if the system itself be chosen 
with due regard to the conditions automatic signals 
ought to fulfill, give the maximum protection such a 
system can afford, at the minimum cost. I do not think 
it equal to Sykes’ lock and block system when this is 
used with a continuous rail circuit (which is seldom 
done); but this last is exceedingly costly to install and to 
maintain, as are also the manual block systems. An 
automatic signal of the best form can be erected for 
from one-fifth to one-third the cost of a manual one, and 
maintained for perhaps one-eighth or one-sixth as much, 
and with trainmen properly instructed, an automatic 
signal with a rail circuit overlapping the next signal a 
sufficient distance is, in my judgment, as reliable and 
efficient as a manual one costing several times as much, 

The choice is not usually to be made between the two 
systems, but for most railroads between one which costs 
less and can perhaps be afforded—at least for the most 
dangerous points—and one which costs so much as to be 
practically out of the question for all American roads 
except the largest and most prosperous; between a sys- 
tem fulfilling the most essential requirements of an ab- 
solute block system, with some advantages peculiar to 
itself, and none at all; between one which can be main- 
tained in a state of very high efficiency, with some de- 
fects (the extent and importance of which are now 
pretty well understood and can be almost absolutely 
guarded against), and nothing—between a very perfect 
protection at a moderate cost, and no protection at all. 

It is my belief that more safety can be secured anda 
greater facility for operation by spending a certain lim- 
ited sum of money for automatic signals than for manual 
ones, provided always that only the best systems be 
chosen and that they be installed and operated with the 
safeguards that experience has shown ‘o be necessary. 
Were the question approached from this point of view, 
the use of automatic signals would be much more general 
than it is, with a corresponding gain in safety and econ- 
omy of operation. It would not then be the rule, as it now 
too often is, to equip perhapsa few junctions or terminals 
with signalling apparatus, and leave entire divisions 
carrying a heavy traffic wholly unprotected; it would 
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Switches and Signals at New Cumberland Junction, W. Va. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. 


be located therein; (2) the alignment and gra‘e of the 
track within these limits; (8) the permissible speed of 
trains; (4) the number of trains now running or likely to 
be run on this part of the road and their probable di- 
tribution through the 24 hours. [Each of these items 
has an important bearing on the number and arrange- 
ment of block signals on that section of the road } (5) 
The position of the stations, turnouts. cross-overs, etc., 
-and the train movements necessary to be provided for in 
the vicinity; (6) the location of the block signals with re- 
gard to the uniform spacing of trains, and also to secure 
to approaching trains a good view of the signal fora dis- 
tance before reaching it sufficient to allow the train to be 
brought to a stop, or at least under control before reach- 
ing the signal; but since in times of fog or severe storms 
a long view cannot be had, it was considered necessary 
to lecate those protecting switches, etc., so far from the 
point of danger that a train could be stopped, even under 
unfavorable conditions, between that point and the signal 
should the latter be suddenly discovered showing dan- 
ger. 

The plan comprehended the equipment of the entire 
road for a very dense traffic. Had the only considera- 
tion been to provide such protection as would suffice for 
the need then existing, the problem would have been 
much more simple and a much less complete 
and elaborate plan would have been adopted; 
somewhat less costly, too, in the sense of requiring, 
perhaps, fewer signals to be erected at that 
time, but more costly in the end because of the changes 
that would have been afterward required when the 
tratfic should have outgrown the capacity of the signal 
system. 

The principle which prevailed was that the plan should 
be com prehensive enough to take care of all the'traffic that 
might ever be reasonably expected to go over the road, 


4, Facing point switches and crossovers where these 
could not be conveniently turned end for end, so as to 
make them trailing switches, and the Canaan tunnel, the 
only one on the line. f ‘ 

5. The protection of all other crossover switches ; this 
incidentally provided block signals for many statious 

where they would not otherwise have been then put in, 
as most of the crossovers were at or near stations. 

6. Such stations as were not equipped under the pre- 
ceding head were provided with station block signals iu 
the order of their importance f 

7. Outlying switches, with either automatic or (me- 
chanical) semaphore signals, according to circumstances. 

8. Continuous blocking of portions of the line, begin- 
ning with those most important, or where collisions were 
most likely, as on the steep grades, or where most trains 
were running. The signals on these portions were set at 
the longest distances apart which it was thought possible 
without delaying traffic _ 

9. There only remained the continuous or detached 
blocking of other portions of the line in the order of 
their relative importance. 

10. And, last of all, putting intermediate signals be- 
tween these already set up, where these were sou sparsely 
located that the increase cf traffic since their erection 
caused them to delay trains. 

The ideal system would permit the running of trains 
at the maximum speed and the minimum distance apart, 
without ever stopping a following train at an automatic 
signal except when the distance between that and the 
preceding train was less than the prescribed limit. The 
capacity of such a system is reached when the time re- 
quired for a train to pass through a block is just equal 
to the least time allowed between trains. Any increase 
of traffic then requires an increase of speed, or a shorten- 
ing of the blocks, or the abandonment of the use of the 
system, in the manner here called for, and the destruc- 
tion of its most valuable protective features. 

The work above outlined was carried on as circum- 
stances permitted, sometimes at several different 
points at once, but in general accordance with the 


plan indicated, and since its adoption scarcely a signal 






not happen, as it has many times in recent years, that 
passenger trains are run following each other at a high 
rate of speed in a fog under two or three minutes’ head- 
way, with no safeguards at all, except the uncertain and 
delusive flag carried back by a rear brakeman, who may 
go a few yards or half a mile, or if he does his whole 
duty, may be too late to save a collision. One accident, 
such as we can all recall, prevented in a generation, will 
equip and maintain a whole division with automatic 
signals; a single life saved would, on a money basis, pay 
for ten such signals; one injury prevented might main- 
tain them forever. 
GEO, W. BLopGett, 








Interlocking at New Cumberland Junction, 





Those of our readers who are interested in signaling 
will recollect that recently (March 27) we gave an illus. 
trated description of some of the standards in force on 
the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh for erecting 
fixed signals. As a matter of more practical interest we 
show herewith a concrete application of the theories 
there prescribed, in the shape of a diagram of the signals 
recently erected by Mr. Grafton at New Cumberland 
Junction, W. Va., on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. It will be remembered that the 
signaling practice on the lines on which these standards 
are in force is different from that on most other roads, 
in two particulars; three-position semaphore signals are 
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freely used and all posts carrying signal arms which 
govern movements through interlocking plants invari- 
ably have at least two arms, a falseor “dummy” arm 
being used where only one is needed to control the move- 
ments of trains. 

The typical diagrams in our former article showed the 
three-position signals by themselves (Figs. 18 to 23), and 
the other figures, showing switches, had none of them; 
but in the diagram now shown the use of both kinds of 
signals in the same plant is illustrated. Signals 3, 5 and 
30 are called traipv-order signals, and are three-position. 
It will be observed that an engineman does not encounter 
either one of these until he has passed all the switches, 
so that the absence of the second arm is always an indi- 
cation that the signal gives him leave to proceed “ right- 
away,’ as the Englishmen call it, to the next station. 
They, however, would call this a starting signal, and we 
cannot see that the American term is any improvement 
over that. There are no fixed arms at New Cumberland 
Junction. If there were a switch to the left of signal 30 
{for instance) that signal would have two arms, even 
though the switch were trailing and there were there- 
fore only one possible route to take; and then the three- 
position or starting signal would be placed beyond the 
switch. Likewise the post carrying signals 2 and 4 
would have two arms, even if there were no facing-point 
cross-over; and the lower arm would be fixed in the 
horizontal position. 

The three-position signals are always worked by rods, 
never by wires. The intermediate position, with the 
lever at the middle of the sector, being used to give 
trains the right to proceed to the next station, the dis- 
tant signal is not locked by this lever while it is in that 
position, but only when it is in the stop position. 

It will be observed that there are dwarf signals for all 
reverse or “ back-up’”’ movements, but with only one 
arm in each case. No indicators.are used. It is now a 
settled principle, we believe, on the Pennsylvania lines 
both east and west of Pittsburgh, to provide only one 
arm for slow-speed diverging movements, whether there 
be two or more thantwo. Experience with siguals thus 
arranged, so that information, as to which one of two or 
more tracks the switch is set for, must be given to the 
«ngineman by hand or lamp signal, has fully confirmed 
the view that the added arms which were until within a 
few years deemed necessary are a needless complication 
and expense. 








The Minimum Dimensions of a Rail. 


The epgraving, Fig. 1, shows, full size a rail section 
sent to us by Mr. Torrey, Chief Engineer of the Michigan 
Central. Of this Mr. Torrey says: 

‘*T inclose a section cut from a rail which has been in 
service o . a team delivery track, ballasted with cinders, 
surrounded with all sorts of rubbish, upon which re- 
frigerator cars have been loaded daily for quite a long 
time. Very likely you have had such samples brought 
to your notice before, but lam somewhat surprised to 
see how slight a neck would sustain a heavily loaded 
car.”’ 

In 1870 (issue of Nov. 12) we printed an account of some 
experiments made by Baron von Weber, which have be- 
come classical. ‘That portion of the article which bears 
on the case of Mr. Torrey’s rail is reprinted below, with 
one of the engravings. Jhe least thickness of the web of 
the Michigan Central rail is about 0 07 in. and it is hardly 
necessary to point out the fact that the tup and bottom 
numbers are reduced far below the section experimented 
on by von Weber. 

** Baron von Weber desired to ascertain what wax the 
minimum thickness which could be given to the web of 
the rail, in order that it might still possess a greater 
power of resistance to lateral forces than the fastenings 
by which it was secured to the sleepers For this pur- 
pose a piece of rail 6 ft. in length, rolled of the best iron, 
was supported at distances of 35.43 in., and loaded 
neirly tothe limit of elasticity (which had been deter- 
mined previously by experiments on other pieces of the 
same rail) and the deflections were then measured with 
great care by an instrument capable of registering 
thousandths of aninch. This having been done, the 
web of the piece of rail was planed down, and each time 
that its thickness had been reduced three millimeters. 
the vertical deflection of the rail under the above load 
was again tested, and the rail was subjected to the 
following rough but practical experiments. 

“The piece of rail was fastened to twice as many fir 
sleepers by double the number of spikes which would be 
employed in practice and a lateral pressure was then 
applied to the head of the rail by means of a lifting 
jack, until the rail began to cant and the spikes were 
drawn. The same thing was then done by a sudden 
pull, the apparatus used being a long lever fastened to 
the top of the rail. The lifting jack and the lever were 
applied to the ends of the rail, and the web of the latter 
had in cach case to resist the whole strain required for 
drawing out the spikes. 

“The results of the experiments made to ascertain the 
resistance of the rail to vertical flexure with different 
thicknesses of web, and under a load of 5,000 lbs. were as 
follows: 


Th chue sof weo, Vervical defl- ction, 
n. lo. 


4 millimetres =.9 0.016 


47 ) 
po te ote 
6 . = U.21 0.0194 
3 es = 0.12 0.022 


“These results showed ample stiffness, even when the 


web was reduced in thickness to 0.12 in. To determine 
the power of resistance of the rail to lateral flexure, an 
impression of the section was taken in lead each time 
that the spikes were drawn. The forces applied in these 
experiments were greater than those occurring in prac- 
tice. yet it was found that with the web12,9and even 
six millimetres thick, no distortion took place, and only 
when the thickness of the web was reduced to three 
millimetres (0.12 in.) was a slight permanent lateral de- 
flection of the head caused just as the spikes gave way. 
Fig. 2 shows a section of the rail after the web had been 
planed down to 3 mm. 

“Next a rail with the web reduced to 3 mm (0,12 in.) in 
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A Badly Corroded Rail—From the Michigan Central. 








thickness was placed in the line leaning to a turntable 
on the Western Railroad of Saxony, where it bas re- 
mained until the present time, receiving more than 100 
times daily the shocks due to engines passing to and fro 
from the turntable. 

“It follows from these experiments that the least 
thickness ever given to the webs of rails in practice is 
more than sufficient, and that if it were possible to roll 
webs \ in. thick, such webs would be amply strong if it 
were not that there would bea chance of their being 
torn at the points where they are traversed by the fish- 
plate bolts. Baron von Weber concludes that webs 3% 
in. or 1g in. thick are amply strong enough for rails of 
any ordinary height, and that in fact the webs should 
be made as thin as the process of rolling and as the pro- 
vision of sufficient bearing for the fish-plate bolts will 
permit.” 








Municipal Ownership of Street Railroads. 

This is the subject of two papers which were read at 
the last annual meeting of the National Municipal 
League at Baltimore, one by Mr. Charles Richardson, of 
Philadelphia, in favor of municipal ownership and 
operation, and one by Mr. Frank M. Loomis, of Buffalo, 
against that proposition. 

Mr, Richardson began by taking it for granted that in 
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Von Weber's Experiment with a Thin Web. 


the larger cities of the United States better service could 
be given at much lower rates than those now in force. 
Statistics are not always easy to get, and in many cases 
the facts have been disguised by leases, stock watering and 
deceptive accounting, but it is easy to show that insome 
cases the regular guaranteed net rentals or dividends of 
leased lines exceed 60 per cent. and that the stocks sell 
at prices showing that the owners realize 1,200 per cent. 

rofit. Experience in Detroit, Toronto, Glasgow and 

erlin shows that fares might be reduced 30or 40 per 
cent. and still leave a liberal margin of profit. Exorbi- 
tant prices are not the only evil, however. Our street 
railroads have been a factor in accustoming the people 
to regard wholesale corruption as a matter of course. 
In Philadelphia there are 70,000 stockholders or persons 


otherwise interested who favor the street railroads as 
against the public. 

Stern measures must be adopted in dealing with the 
companies. Persuasion may be postponed until the 
time when lambs can persuade wolves to become vege- 
tarians. By the use of money, in well-known ways, men 
of influence who might otherwise be good citizens, are 
hypnotized, while the general public is beguiled by 
plausible misrepresentations and by the introduction of 
mechanical improvements which recent inventions have 
rendered inexpensive. To try to control the corpora- 
tions without destroying them would require business 
sagacity, expert knowledge, public spirit and incorrupt- 
ible integrity, qualities which are not conspicuous in 
our local authorities. 

The success of some European cities in controlling 
corporations without buying them up is urged as a 
reason for trying such methods here, but it is to be re- 
membered that there is an ative, intelligent, civic spirit 
in those cities, and that the lowest classes of the people 
are excluded from the lists of voters. Moreover, there is 
in those cities a tendency to resort to direct municipal 
operation as being better than the control now exercised. 
Municipal operation is also being discussed in this 
country, and it is our most hopeful remedy. But while 
the people may exercise their right of eminent domain 
there should be no violation of law or equity, an 
private property should not be taken for public use 
without fair compensation. 

Some of the most obvious arguments for municipal 
ownership and operation of street railways are (1) that 
as public streets are public property the pubtic is en- 
titled to all revenues and all benefits which can be ob- 
tained therefrom: (2) that with anything like honest 
management the business would permit of better ser- 
vice and much lower fares for the people, as well as bet- 
ter treatment, shorter hours and higher wages for the 
employees; (3) that the construction of lines for merely 
speculative — and the unnecessary opening of 
streets would be avoided ; (4) that opportunities for the 
rapid accumulation of large fortunes by stock watering 
and stock gambling would be materially diminished ; 
(5) that. better and cheaper service would greatly pro 
mote the growth and prosperity of our cities, and (6) 
that the final abolition of wholesale bribery and cor- 
ruption would terminate the antagonisms which now 
exist between the interests of large sections of the 
people, and would open the way for a gradual elevation 
of our ‘standards of public and private morality and 
business methods. ai 

The only serious objections seem to be that municipal 
operation is an untried experiment, and that it would 
strengthen the spoils system. Isit a new experiment? 
The principle is precisely the same as that of the opera- 
tion of schools, gas works and water-works, by cities and 
of the post office and other departments by the general 
government. It is only an extension of an old principle. 

As to the spoils system, it may be questioned whether 
it is possible for its results to be more completely 
attained in any case than they have already been in some 
instances. Many existing companies are political ma- 
chines of the most effective and dangerous character, 
and while their wealth and unscrupulousness and the 
support of stockholders and investors may make their 
power for evil greater than that of a partisan machine 
or a business department of a city government, they 
differ from the latter in being beyond the reach of a pop- 
ular vote and but slightly amenable to public opinion. 
There is another argument. The greatest difficulty in the 
way of improving our municipal conditions is the indif- 
ference of the voters. f ‘ 

The lack ot interest in local contests is especially char- 
acteristic of that very large proportion of voters who are 
wage-earners living in cities and paying no direct taxes. 
In national elections they can be interested in tariffs and 
monetary problems as affecting their wages, their 
chances of employment, or the aya of their food and 
clothing. But in local contests t ey fail to see that the 
results can be of importance to themselves, and they 
either avoid the polls or allow their votes to 
be determined by a trifling gift. a promise of 
work or a mere request from professional politicians. 
The problem is to convince such voters as these that 
they have a strong personal interest in_ placing their 

ublic business in the hands of honest and capable men. 

s there any better or more effective way of doing this 
than to make each individual feel that his vote at a local 
election may have a direct effect in raising or lowering 
all the car fares which he has to pay for himself and his 
family? Is there anything which will do more to make 
the average citizen or wage-earner appreciate the im- 
portance of judicious voting than the knowledge that 
every conductor who collects a fare, instead of being the 
servant of an irresponsible corporation, is only the agent 
and employee of officials chosen by the people who use 
the cars? The way to make the people take an interest 
in their government is to make it touch them as directly 
and as often and at as many points as possible. The 
rapid progress of civil service reform and good business 
management in our national government has been ren- 
dered possible by a degree of popular support which could 
not have been obtained if the government had been less 
interesting to the people, or had only affected them in 
fewer and less obvious ways. Will not the voters be 
more careful in the selection of their agents when they 
can feel that it is their ox and not that of the capitalist’s 
which is b°ing gored? Isthere not reason to believe 
that in our dread of political corruption we have been 
too timid about measures which would tend to bring the 
people face to face with the vicious methods of the 
spoils system? Under our form of. government the 
surest way to remedy an evil isto make everybody feel 
it, and then put those who are guilty within the reach of 
their victims. Municipal ownership and operation of 
street railways, considered from this point of view, 
is a powerful agency for the development of civic spirit, 
the elevation of popular standards, the adoption of busi- 
ness methods, the political education of the riasses, and 
the final overthrow of the spoils system. 





Mr. Loomis opened with the avowal that he @id not 
use the term “Socialism” in a stigmatic sense. The 
words ‘municipal control” are very loosely used, many 
persons making no distinction between municipal 
ownership, with direct operation of monopolies, ard 
municipal control. The time-worn, but time-honored, 
argument still holds; municipal ownership removes the 
incentive to individual enterprise. The protest against 
government operation with a horde of office holders 
against which the civil service reformers would contend 
in vain, is equally well founded. Individual enterprise 
must be fostered in order to make each individual in the 
community work out his own salvation. The fittest 
must and ought to survive. The term “natural mon- 
opoly” is often misapplied. Railroads, gas and electric 
lighting companies and all corporations are creatures of 
the law and are artificial monopolies. The advocates of 
municipal ownership and operation claim: 

1. A chespening of the product of manufacture and a 
reduction of the cost and charge for the semi-public ser- 
vice rendered. 
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2. An improvement in the quality of the product and 
better public service. 

It is urged that competition being impracticable in 
the monopolized industry, the community ought to mo- 
nopolize it rather than leave it in the hands of a favored 
few. This, as I understand it, is urged as the only 
efficient method by which equality of right can be 
secured in the absence of competition. 

It has never been shown, and in the very nature of 
things never can be shown that the public can manufac- 
ture a better article or render a better service at a less 
cost than a private corporation or an individual capital- 
ist. Statistics are shown as to the relative cost of pro- 
duction, but it is doubtful whether the municipal book- 
keeping on which these statistics are based takes any 
account of interest on investment, of repairs and 
renewals, of Spey paid, or of the taxes which would 
have been paid to the municipality by a private corpora- 
tion doing the business. But granting the correctness of 
the statistics, they only A asery that with the element of 
profit eliminated the product can besold at less charge to 
the consumer than if the monopolist is left free to charge 
his own price. . . . Butthecommunity as a whole cannot 
be benefited by establishing a system under which gas, 
water, fuel or transportation is furnished at a price 
from which the element of profit is eliminated. 

Many people conclude that with the possibility of com- 
petition excluded, there is no remedy except for the 
municipality to go into business on its own account. 

his isa singular error. Our monopolies, being arti- 
ficial, would, if deprived of the power given by the peo- 
ple, cease to exist. Monopolies are the result not of 
natural conditions, but of legislation favorable to their 
growth. The remedy is to be found notin the creation 
of a larger, a municipal or national corporation which 
shall swallow up the smaller ones, but by restoring to 
the people of each community the power to regulate ab- 
solutely the ——— of any franchise among them. 
The warrant for the exercise of this power, different 
from and in excess of what could rightfully be exercised 
over the individual citizen, is to be found, not in any 
fanciful assumption that the franchise is a ‘“‘natural” 
monopoly, but in the factthat the monopoly has been 
created and sustained by the special privileges granted 
to it by the people, different from and in excess of those 
enjoyed by the individual citizen. 


This then is the remedy—a remedy based not on theory 
alone, but which has been found wonderfully effective 
in solving the very questions which now confront us, 
and nowhere more effective than in democratic France 
under universal manhood suffrage. It is distinctively 
democratic, especially as compared with the municipal 
socialism which is making such rapid strides in Ger- 
many to-day. It offers the only — from that condi- 
tion which Herbert Spencer so aptly terms “the com- 
ing slavery.” Socialism, the tyranny of the masses, is 
no less to be dreaded than monopoly, the tyranny of 
the classes. 

At the meeting of the league last year I took occasion 
to direct attention to the manifold advantages of the 
democratic system of municipal government in Euro- 
pean cities as compared with our autocratic system, and 
was met with the rejoinder that the people of free 
America could not be trusted to rule wisely through 
the agency of an unsalaried council elected by popular 
suffrage. To-day those who distrust the ability of the 
people to protect their own rights under a democratic 
system come to the front with a proposition to turn 
over to the people not only the control of that which is 
their own, but a moneyed interest in that which is not 
and ought not to be theirs. Passing strange it is that 
in free America the democratic features of European 
municipal government are deprecated as unsafe, while 
an open welcome is given to the insidious advances of 
the socialist. . Democratic home rule is the one 
effective remedy for municipal ills. 








Compound Passenger Locomotives for the St. Paul. 


The engraving shows one of two fast passenger locomo- 
tives recently built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. These 
engines are Vauclain compounds; the general dimen- 
sions follow. 
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notably the journey between a great part of Italy and 
French Switzerland ; also between England and Italy. 
It is believed that Italy will find an immediate and 
special advantage in the execution of this great work in 
that it will open up employment for several years for 
thousands of Italian workmen who would otherwise be 
obliged to go abroad to find employment. The construc- 
tion of the Simplon Tunnel will necessitate building a 
few short lines of connection, which will put Turin, 
Milan, and in fact all of Piedmont in communication 
with Switzerland through the tunnel. 

The following are the principal clauses of the agree- 
ment between the Italian government and the Jura- 
Simplon Company for building and working the line 
The company receiving the concession undertakes to 
build and work the line, and the Italian government un- 
dertakes to build the connecting line from Domodossola 
to the tunnel. The concession is to last 99 years. The 
Italian government gives to the company an annual 
subvention of 3,000 francs per kilometer, calculated on a 
virtual length of 22 kilometers; that is to say, 66 000 
francs a year. The government concedes also the use of 
all necessary water power for every purpose connecting; 
with building, ventilating and working the tunnel. All 
instruments, machines, and, generally, all the material 
employed in building the tunnel, will be exempt from 
duties. The Italian government reserves the right to 
buy the line at the end of 30 years paying the cost of 
construction, less the amount of subvention received 
from various sources. At the end of the concession the 
Italian government will reimburse the company for the 
expenses of construction, less subventions, and take 
over the line, or will renew the concession for another 99 
years. In case of a renewal of the concession no further’ 
annual subvention will be paid. 

According to the terms of concession, work should be 


























Four-Cylinder Compound Passenger Locomotive for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. — 


But, it will be said, this power already exists, and 
it is not exercised. Not so. The people, through 
their representatives in the Legislature, have a certain 
limited control of the situation, but there is nothing 
even approximating that democratic Home Rule which 
would solve the problem for us as it has in democratic 
France. 

We have not in any substantial sense municipal con- 
trol as distinguished from legislative control. There 
is not, for instance, any power vested in the municipali- 
ties to fix by ordinance the rates which shall be charged 
by street-railway companies. The municipal authorities 
have no power, as in France and some other European 
countries, to examine the books of gas companies and 
other monopolies, and fix the amount of their charges 
on the basis of the net earnings as shown by an examin- 


ation of their business. Some opponent says that this 


course would not prove effective with currupt city offi- 
cials. Make no mistake. It is easy, comparatively 
easy, to pass an unjust bill affecting only a particular 
locality through the Legisture by the corrupt use of 
money, because the bulk of the Legislature cannot be 
made directly amenable to the wrath of the injured 
voters. It is easy to control the actions of 
local officials with money. But this again is due 
largely to the fact that the limitation on their powers 
bth them the very excuse wanted for making the best 

argain obtainable. But suppose, for example, that 
absolute power was vested in the local authorities to fix 
the rate of fare, the number of cars and the character of 
street-car accommodation; and suppose that the ques- 
tion of high or low fares was made a direct issue in the 
election of candidates for city offices. Here would be an 
issue not political, not necessarily or primarily involv- 
ing a question of principle, but one which would appeal 
directly to the pockets of every man, woman and child 
in the city. Can any one doubt the result of such an 
election, or the effectiveness of such a remedy to cure the 
natural monopoly evil so-called? It would be necessary 
rather to put a curb on the power of the populace 
which might easily be done by giving to the aggrieved 
monopolist the right to apply to the courts for redress, 
but placing the burden upon him of ae nae affirma- 
tively by his books, open to the inspection of all, that 
real injustice has been done. It would be virtually the 
same procedure as now obtains when the assessors as- 
sume to crowd an undue burden of taxation upon a cor- 
poration doing business within the city limits, 


Built by the BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WoRKs, Philadelphia, 
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One of these engines (No 839) hauled a heavy 14-car 
train from Chicago to Milwaukee, 85 miles, in 115 min- 
utes, including two stops and a delay of five minutes. 
Between Lake and Western Union Junction a speed of 
80 miles an hour was maintained for a considerable dis- 
tance. The train weighed about 500 tons. 








The Simplon Tunnel. 





The Italian government has brought forward the pro- 
posed law for the participation of that government in 
building the Simplon Tunnel. The government says 
that the project is presented under the most favorable 
conditions—low altitude of the tunnel, abundant water 
power at both ends, which lends itself to rapid work in 
the tunnel, to sufficient ventilation and to the eventual 
application of electric traction for the trains. The new 
road will open for commerce, passing through Genoa, a 
great zone now drained by Marseilles, It will shorten 


begun within 12 months from ths ratification of the 
treaty of Nov. 25, 1895, between Switzerland and Italy, 
and the line should be given over to service within eight 
years from that date. For very complete information 
with regard to this work the reader is referred to the 
Railroad Gazette of Dec. 28, 1894. 








The Improverent of the Delaware and Schuylkill 
Rivers. 


BY WALTER ATLEE, C. E. 


The Delaware River is the largest tidal river in the 
world upon which a comprehensive improvement of the 
natural channel has ever been attempted. The magni- 
tude of the problem is so much greater and the condi- 
tions so different that the precedents established in 
other tidal rivers do not apply except approximately 
upon the Delaware. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude and the difficulty of 
the problem, the extent of the improvement of the nat- 
ural channel of the river, which has been accomplished 
during the last 10 years, is greater than that obtained 
during an equal interval of time upon any river at all 
approximating the Delaware. While there yet remains 
much to be done in the improvement of the main ship 
channel between Philadelphia and the sea, that which 
has been accomplished is an admirable tribute to the 
means which have been employed and the skill which 
has directed these means, to a continuance of this 
skill and the methods of the past must we look for the 
final successful improvement of the Delaware River. 

The improvement of the Delaware River as a whole 
has been divided into three sections as follows : 

(1) From Trenton to Fisher’s Point, a distance of 29 


miles. . : 
(2) From Fisher’s Point to Kaighn’s Point, a distance 
of 6 miles, : ; fe 

(3) From Kaighn’s Point to deep waterinthe bay. , 
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Upon this first section, viz., between Trenton and 
Fisher’s Point (see plan) there has been no comprehensive 
project or estimate submitted beyond that required to ob- 
tain a channel 13 feet deep over Kinkora bar. Kinkora 
bar now carries a depth of about 8 feet at mean low 
water: the area between the mouth of the canal at Borden- 
town and White Hill carries a depth of about 6 ft., and 
the channel between Bordentown and Trenton hasabout 
the same depth at mean low water. The physical char- 
acter of this division of the Delaware issuch as to render 
its rectification difficult and very expensive. Its com- 
merce has never been such as to press upon the attention 
of the Government the need for its extended improve- 
ment. 

The second section of the river, that between Fisher’s 
and Kaighn’s points, covers the improvement of the 
Philadelphia harbor. 

The original project for this improvement was recom- 
mended by a Board of United States Engineers on March 
30, 1888, and adopted by Congress in the Riverand Harbor 
act of September 19, 1890. It proposes the formation by 
dredging of achannel about 2,000 ft. wide extending along 
the Philadelphia shore from opposite Kaighn’s Point and 
opposite Fisher’s Point, at adistance farenough remoyed 
from the present wharf line, not exceeding anywhere 
above 300 ft., to permit the extension of the wharves and 
the widening of Delaware avenue at their shore ends. 
It involves the removal of Smith and Windmill Islands, 
adjacent shoals and a part of Petty Island, so as to give 
a depth of 26 ft. at mean low water in a channel about 
1,000 ft. wide along the revised Philadelphia wharf line, 
this channel decreasing to a depth of about 12 ft. along 
the New Jersey front; the building out of the Phila- 
delphia and Camden shores so as to preserve a cross- 
section of about 55,000 sq. ft. at mean tide. 

This project was modified by Congress in acts of March 
8, 1891, and July 13, 1892, so as to provide for the deposit 
and spreading of dredged material on League Island and 
elsewhere. The quantity of material to be removed was 
about 18,000,000 cu. yds.,place measurements; the cost of 
the dredging required to carry cut this project was esti- 
mated at $3,500,000. This scheme further provides for 
the simu‘taneous regulation of the Port Warders’ lines of 










the close of the following year it was annulled for failure 
‘* to prosecute the work faithfully and diligently.” 

Work was begun under a contract June 1, 1893, by tke 
American Dredging Company of Philadelphia, and has 
been kept up continuously ever since by them. 

This contract provides for the complete execution of 
the work, and to be paid for as appropriations may be 
made from time to time by law, and for continuance of 
the work as rapidly as may be required to the ex- 
tent of dredging 400,000 cu. yds. in any one calen- 
der month, provided funds are available for payment 
therefor. 

The work required the removal of all trees, structures, 
pile and timber wharfing and revetment from the isl- 
ands, Their surface averaged about 9 ft. above mean low 
water and about 3 ft. above mean high water. The area 
of the islands to be removed was about 150 acres. A por- 
tion of the Windmill Island was revetted with crib work 
backed with stones. All timber had also to be removed 
from the dikes which formed the cross channel (see plan) 
also the removal by dredging and scouring of about 21,- 
500,000 cu. yds. of material. 

In this work the American Dredging Company em- 
ployed from 10 to 14 dipper and grapple dredges, manned 
by from 300 to 400 men, in excavating the material, which 
was placed in from 75 to 90 scows, each with a capacity 
of from 250 to 600 yds. 

Three hydraulic dredges were employed to pump and 
spread the material from these scows that was placed on 
League Island and elsewhere. From 18 to 25 steam tugs 
were employed in towing the scows from which the ma- 
terial was dumped. These tugs hauled from 4 to 14 
scows at each tow, moving with the tides, their average 
round trip being from 20 to 50 miles. 

The consumption of coal per month varied from 2,000 
to 2,500 tons. There were also about 100 men employed 
in the repair and construction shops. The material 
removed varied from clean sand and soft clay to hard 
clay and gravel. 

There has been, so far, removed in all 24,848 lin. ft. 
of timber and revetment from Smith and Petty islands 
and the shores and interior basin of Windmill Island; 
and the removal from the three islands and adjacent 
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both the Pennsylvania and New Jersey shores of the 
river, so as to maintain the assigned cross-section of the 
new channel and the establishment of these lines by 
actual constructions during the progress of the work. 
The reconstruction of the water fronts to conform to 
the new lines will be executed at the expense of the 
cities of Philadelphia and Camden or the riparian 
owners. The cost of this reconstruction for that portion 
of the Philadelphia front from opposite Kaighn’s Point 
and opposite the lower end of City Island, exclusive of 
the cost of property for widening Delaware avenue, has 
been estimated at $8,000,000. 

This work wil! be made the subject of a separate 
paper. 

In the River and Harbor act of September 19, 1890, the 
Secretary of War was authorized by Congress to enter 
int» a continuous contract for the completion of this im- 
. provement under such appropriations as Congress might 
‘make from time totime. Since 1890 provision has been 

made for carrying on this improvement by yearly ap- 
proprixtions contained in the Sundry Civil bill. 

This improvement was initiated in 1890 by an ap- 
propriation of $300,000 by the General Government, of 
$200,000 by the State of Pennsylvania, and $218,652.86 by 
the city of Philadelphia for the purchase of the islands 
to be removed and the property thereon. 

The total amount appropriated by the General Govern- 
ment up to this time for this work is $2,340,000, leaving 
$1,160,000 yet to be appropriated for its entire comple- 
tion. 

Six hundred thousand dollars was appropriated by 
the last Congress for the continuation of this improve- 
ment during the current year. 

At the close of 1895 all available funds were practically 
exhausted. 

Previons to the removal of the three islands between 
Philadelphia and Camden, they caused the flood and ebb 
tides to pursue different paths,and thus narrowed the 
channels which were forced so near the shores as to pre- 
vent the wharves necessary for the purpose of commerce. 

Tn April, 1891, acontract was entered into, but before 
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Sketch of Philadelphia Harbor. 


shoals of about 15,000,000 cu. yds. by dredging, 3,000,000 
cu. yds. of which were deposited upon League Island, 
and the remaining 12,000,000 cu. yds. were hauled away 
and dumped. 

It is expected that during the next six months at 
least 2,700,000 cu. yds. of material will be excavated and 
deposited and that the filling on League Island will be 
completed. 

The data for this account has been obtained through 
the courtesy of Major C. W. Raymond, of the United 
States Engineers, the officer under whom this vast im- 
provement is being done, and to that of his assistants, 
and alsoto L. Y. Schermerhorn, Esq., formerly United 
States Assistant Engineer, and now President of the 
American Dredging Company, the writer is indebted for 
much valuable assistance; indeed, if it had not been for 
their willing co-operation, it would have been impossible 
to prepare this article. 

The work already done upon the improvement of 
Philadelphia harbor has resulted in obtaining 2 channel 
26 ft. deep from Davis to Htntingdon street, a distance 
of 15,400 ft., or about 2.3 miles. Its minimum width in 
this distance is 400 ft., its maximum width 1,000 ft. and 
its mean width 780 ft., measured from the newly-estab- 
lished pier-head line. Above Huntingdon street, dredg- 
to the same depth extends from Pier 3 north to Erie 
avenue, 7,000 ft., the mean width of channel being 490 ft. 
Smith and Windmill islands have been removed to an 
average depth of 23 ft. below low water. The northern 
side of Petty Island has been dredged back so as to give 
an average low water width of 1,887 ft. to the Pennsyl- 
vania channel at that locality. All the pile and stone 
revetment and timber work have been removed and the 
filling of spaces on League Island, as provided for in the 
contract, has nearly been completed. About 133 acres of 
land, formerly above low water, have been removed and 
282 acres, of which 1351¢ acres were on League Island 
and 146'¢ acres on Petty Island, formerly below, has now 
been raised above high water. 

At Five Mile Bar, which lies directly above the upper 
end of Petty Island, a dike has been constructed, extend- 
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ing from the New Jersey shore at Fisher’s Point to 
within 2,000 ft. of the head of Petty Island. 

On June 30, 1890, this dike had reached an extension 
of 4,500 lin. ft., which is its present length, of which 
the upper 3,500 ft. consisted of random stone dike 
founded upon a brush mattrass sill and backed with 
gravel and boulders derived from the excavation of the 
channel at Port Richmond, and the lower 1,000 lin. ft. of 
pile dike filled with stone. Thetops of these construc- 
tions were carried toa height of 2 ft. above mean high 
water. At the close of June 30, 1894, the action of the 
dike had formed a channel 13 to 15 ft. deep and 270 ft. 
wide across the bar. Before the formation of the dike 
there was a depth of less than 15 ft. at mean low water 
over a length of 1,200 ft. and a minimum depth of 8 ft. 
There is now a least depth 15 ft. over the whole length. 
The ledge opposite Otis street has been entirely removed 
to a depth of 26 ft. at mean low tide. 

The increased depths which have been obtained by 
dredging have in all cases been permanent, even over the 
sites of Smith and Windmill islands; where temporary 
déposits might have been apprehended there is no indi- 
cation of shoaling. 

These deductions are derived from repeated surveys of 
the deepened areas and from an experience covering 
active dredging operations extending over an interval of 
three years. 

The data required for the execution of the work, and 
the determination of its effects and changes during its 
progress, have been obtained from daily detailed hydro- 
graphic examination and surveys, based on a rigid sys- 
tem of triangles and range lines marked by natural ob- 
jects. covering the entire distance from Fisher’s and 
Kaighn’s Points, 614 miles. Tidal observations are regis- 
tered by an automatic gage. 

During the past month of December about 442,500 cu. 
yds. of material were excavated and deposited by 10 
grapple and scoop dredges, and one _ hydraulic 
dredge with an estimated average capacity of 
of 1,500 cu. yds. each, and two hydraulic dredges for 
placing material on League Island. Dredging opera- 
tions, except pumping on Petty Island, were suspended 
for the winter season on December 31st. 
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The improvement of the third section of the Delaware 
River, viz., between Philadelphia and the sea, was un- 
dertaken in accordance with a project and estimate sub- 
mitted by a board of United States engineers on Jan. 23, 
1885. This project proposes the formation of a channel 
600 ft. wide and 26 ft.deep at mean low water at all 
points where less width or depth occurs. There were six 
locations where such improvement was necessary, as fol- 
lows: Mifflin Bar, Schooner Ledge, Cherry Island 
Flats, Bulkhead Bar, Dan Baker Bar and Duck Creek 
Flats. See plan. 

Except at Schooner Ledge, where the desired channel 
was to be obtained by dredging and the removal of rock, 
and at Cherry island Flat. where dredging only was nec- 
essary, the plan proposed for obtaining the desired 
depth and width at the locations was the construction 
of dykes by which the tidal currents would be directed 
and concentrated upon the shoal areas, and the chnnnel 
deepened and maintained. 

The estimated cost of this project in 1885 was $2,425,000, 
with an annual expenditure for repairs and preservation 
aiter completion of $87,000. Previous to 1825 about 
$1,500,000 had been appropriated and applied by the gov- 
ernment toward improving to a depth of 20 to 24 ft. the 
various shoal areas in the Delaware River between Phil 
adelphia and the sea. Since the date of the existing 
project in 1885, $1,120,00C have been appropriated, of 
which about $160,000 remain on hand. 

Mifflin Bar is about 10 miles below Philadelphia. The 
existing works for its improvement consist of a 
random stone dike, and extending from the Pennsyl- 
vania shore at Hog Island and the head of Maiden Isl- 
and a distance of 7,200 ft. Before the building of the 
dike there was a depth of less than 26 ft. at mean low 
tide over a length of 4,500 ft. anda minimum depth of 
17 ft. There isnow a least depth of about 25.6 ft. at 
mean low tide over the bar. 

Schooner ledge is at a point about 10 miles below Phil 
adelphia. The main ship channel was originally ob- 
structed by a ledge of rock which reduced the depth at 
mean low water to about 18 ft. 
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In 1879 the formation of a channel by dredging was 
commenced through this obstruction and continued 
until 1884, when ¢ channel was reported as formed toa 
depth of 24 ft. for a width of 330 ft. Afterward other 
obstructions were discovered and in 1889 250 cu. yds. of 
sand and rock were removed. 

Before improvement there were here, including the bar 
between the ledge and Marcus Hook, a depth less than 
26 ft. at mean low tide over a length of 8,600 ft. anda 
minimum depth of 18 ft. There is now a depth of less 
than 26 ft. over a length of 7,850 ft. and the minimum 
depth is 21 ft. The Government has done no work at 
this locality since 1885, but the recent appropriation of 
$185,000 by the city of Philadelphia will permit the 
removal of the rocky ledge obstructing a part of the 
channel and the dredging necessary to remove all ob- 
structions from this section of the river to a depth of 
26 ft. at mean low water in a channel 600 ft. in width. 

This work is now being done by the Philadelphia 
Public Works Construction Company under contract 
dated November, 1895, an1 will probably be finished by 
the close of the current year. Twenty-seven miies and a 
half below Philadelphia is Cherry Island Flats. Here 
about $100,000 was expended in 1892-3 in deepening and 
widening the channel by dredging in accordance with 
the adopted project. The results were less favorable 
than hoped for, and since the deepened chennel was 
formed in 1893 the lower 4,000 ft. has again shoaled to 
about 20 ft. at mean low water. The entire length of 
the deepened channel was about.10,000 ft. The physical 
characteristics of the river at this locality are such as 
to preclude its improvement by means of dikes, and 
in dredging must be sought the means of obtaining 
and maintaining a deepened channel. 

The Board of 1885, after a careful study of this locality 
and in view of the then past permanency of the dredged 
channel, recommended this method and improvement 
upon the lines of the channel as previously adopted. 
Later and more detailed study of the locality indicates 
that the coincident paths of the flood and ebb tide are 
found somewhat to the eastward of the present location 
of a part of the channel and by the shifting of the chan- 
nel, so as to bring it within the influence of the common 
path of both the flood and ebb tide, its permanency after 
dredging can be very reasonably assured. Should such 
expectations be realized, the formation of a deepened 
channel at Cherry Island Flats can be quite quickly ob- 
tained by a comparatively small expenditure. 

Bulkhead Bar is situated about 36 miles below Phila- 
delphia, or three miles above Ft. Delaware. 

Formerly this bar carried 20 to 21 ft. of water at mean 
low tide. A dike was begun on Aug. 25, 1890, and com- 
pleted on June 30, 1892, on the east side, this dike being 
4,063 ft. long; this is a pile dike filled with stones. Fifty- 
one thousand eight hundred and ten cubic yards of ma- 
terial were dredged from the channel. 

There is now a depth of 26 ft. and 600 ft. in width at 
mean low water over the whole length (7,300 ft.). The 
action of this dike, which has been in operation about 
three years, has been so extraordinarily favorable that 
very reasonable anticipations of its ultimate success 
may be indulged and the permanent improvement of the 
bar accepted as almost demonstrated. Should this ex- 
pectation not be entirely realized 1t could undoubtedly 
be secured by comparatively small addition to the exist- 
ing work of improvement. 

The next locality below Bulkhead Bar requiring im- 
provement is Dan Baker Shoal, 48 miles below Philadel- 
phia. Here the river suddenly expands toa width of 
nearly four miles and there exists an area in the main 
ship channel of several miles in length with a depth of 
water of 20 to 24 ft. The Board of Engineers of 1885 pro- 
posed for the improyement of this locality a dike about 
five miles in length for the purpose of forcing the flood 
tide from the deep concavity on the west bank of the 
river below Reedy Island and conjointly with the ebb- 
tide secure a scouring action of the tidal currents along 
the main ship channel over the shoal areas forming the 
present bar. 

This dike was to have been a low-water dike and its 


average estimated cost was $324,000. 


At present the dike-is being extended under a recently 
executed contract. From the experience which has al- 
ready been gained in the action of low-water dikes it is 
highly probable that a low-water dike would not ac- 
complish at this locality all that might be desired and 
that experience would ultimately require that the dike 
be raised to above high water ; such a construction would 
probably increase the previous estimate, to say, $500,000. 
After the study which has been given to this locality it 
is extremely probable that no better plan for the im- 
provement of the Dan Baker Shoal can be suggested 
than a dike on the lines proposed by the Board of 1885, 
modified, however, by raising the dike to a height in ex- 
cess of that proposed by the Board. It is also probable 
that the action of the dike should be supplemented by 
dredging a channel through such parts of the shore 
areas as did not yield readily to the scouring action of 
the tidal currents. If such dredging became necessary 
the estimate for the improvement of this locality would 
be increased to above $600,000. 

At Duck Creek Flats, which isthe next and last locality 
requiring improvement, the 26-ft. curves of depth are 
separated by a distanca of about five miles. For the im- 
provement of this shoal the Board of 1885 recommended 
a low-water dike along the west side of the channel 
about seven miles inlength, at an estimated cost of 
$420,000. The dredging of a channel 600 ft. wide and 26 
ft. deep would probably cost from $209,000 to $300,000, 










and without regulating works the value of such a 
dredged channel would be of but short duration. 

At Duck Creek Flats the physical characteristics of the 
river cease, and those of the estuary begin. Under such 
conditions the improvement of the locality requires con- 
sideration differing from that which might be applied to 
localities further up the river. While high-water dikes of 
determinate length are required for the improvement of 
the river section, it is probable that dikes of less height 
and on different lines would be required in the estuary 
section of the river. Under the light of recent experience 
it is impossible to revise the recommendations of the 
Board of 1885 for this locality. But in a general way 
their estimate of $420,000 may be accepted asa reason- 
able approximation of the work. The improvement of 
the river channel should generally progress from the 
upper to the lower part of the river, and as the work to 
be done above Duck Creek Flats will absorb all available 
funds for some years to come, there will be in the mean- 
time ample opportunity to further study this locality, 
and under the light of larger information devise detailed 
plans for its improvement. 

The improvement of the Delaware River in the vicin- 
ity of Greenwich Point has never formed a part of the 
specific plan for either the improvement of the river or 
harbor, probably for the reason that the harbor improve- 
ment, when completed, would permit a passage of the 
main ship channel for the west side of the river opposite 
from Kaighn’s Point to the east side of the river opposite 
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Greenwich Point. It would be to the advantage of the 
commercial interest at Greenwich Point if the 1,000-ft. 
deep-water channel on the Philadelphia side of the river, 
above Kaighn’s Point, could be carried continuously 
alongthe same side, below Greenwich Point. To ac- 
complish this would require the removal of about 
500,000 cu. yds. of material at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 

In brief summation of the Delaware River below Phil- 
adelphia, it may be said that at the end of the current 
year the city will have secured a channel 26 ft. deep over 
Schooner Ledge, and that at this time, with the excep- 
tion of the shoal water over part of Cherry Island Flats» 
achannel of navigable width and 26 ft. deep will exist 
from below Greenwich Point to Dan Baker Shoal, leav- 
ing that locality and Duck Creek Flat the only obstruc- 
tion to a deep-water channel to the sea. : 

It seems probable that these two localities could be 
improved by the expenditure of $1,300,C00, or the amount 
yet remaining to be appropriated under the estimate of 
the Board of 1885. 

The Schuylkill River between its mouth, opposite 
League Island, the southern extremity of Philadelphia 
city and the Fairmount dam, is about 814 miles in length. 








Of this “distance about one mile is above the Chestnut 
street bridge, which is unprovided with a draw, and 
therefore limited to barges and coal boats: The river 
between its mouth and Chestnut street is crossed by five 
draw bridges of ample capacity for vessels using this 
part of the river. 

The commercial interests at present tributary to the 
Schuylkill below Chestnut street bridge divides the 
river into two sections, viz., between the mouth and 
Gibson’s Point, a distance of 41g miles; and between 
Gibson’s Point and Chestnut street bridge, about 3 
miles. 

The commercial requirements of the lower section are 
those pertaining to the grain and oil trade, which de- 
mands vessels of heavy draft, while the commerce of the 
upper section is limited toa trade requiring vessels of 
materially less draft: 

The improvement of the Schuylkill River was com- 
menced by the government in 1870, under a project that 
proposed the formation by dredging of a channel 100 ft. 
wide and 20 ft. in depth at low water between the mouth 
and Gibson’s Point. In 1895 the project was extended so 
as to increase tne channel between the mouth and Girard 
Point to a width of 400 ft. and a depth of 24 ft. In 1883, 
after the expenditure of $325,000 upon these projects, 
they were further expanded so as to widen to 250 ft. the 
previously formed channel 120 ft. wide and 20 ft. deep 
between Girard and Gibson’s Points. The plan having 
failed to form, by dredging alone, the 24-ft. channel 
below Girard Point, it was decided in 1892 to attempt the 
improvement of the bar obstructing the entrance to the 
civer by means of dikes adjacent to the shoal areas. 


cam The dredging of the channel was begun in 1870; up to 


June 30, 1892, about 1,416,000 cu. yds. of material had 
been removed, of which 550,000 cu. yds. were dredged 
between the mouth of the riverand Girard Point, a dis- 
tance of about a mile. 

A dangerous obstruction of about 400 cu. yds. of ma- 
terial was also removed from the channel above Penrose 
Ferry bridge. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, two 
earthen dikes of a total length of 2,797 ft., and a piledike 
800 ft. long, were constructed for the improvement of 
the channel at the mouth by the concentration of the 
flow of the water over the bar and to prevent the soft ma§ 
terial of the lower portion of the south shore from slid- 
ing into the channels. Since that date the earthen 
dikes have been completed for a distance cf 4,497 ft. 
Unless further extension of the pile dike is found neces- 
sary, the project has been ccmpleted, and thereby navi- 
gation has been greatly improved. The necessity for 
further extension of this dike cannot be determined 
until the channel has been examined after the spring 
freshets. 

The amount appropriated for the improvement of the 
Schuylkill River by the government, from its inception 
in 1870 to the present time, is $505,000. The city councils 
of Philadelphia appropriated last year $40,000 for the 
improvement of the river below Fifty-second street. 

At the time’of the adoption of this project the natural 
channel of the river over the bar at its mouth had a 
mean low-water depth of about 16 ft. 

The work already done has resulted in the formation 


* of a channel about 150 ft. wide and 21.3 ft. deep at mean 


10w water across the bar at the river’s mouth, a channe} 
250 ft. wide and from 20 to 24 ft. deep from inside the 
bar to Gibson’s Point, except at Yankee Point, where 
the width is 300 ft. and between Penrose Ferry bridge 
and, Yankee Point, where the 20-ft. channel has narrowed 
to from 50 to 200 ft. 








Counterweighted Arch Bridge at Riesa. 


The road bridge over the river Elbe at Riesa, Saxony, 
has some peculiarity of design and construction. It is 
carried by the same piers as the double-track Leipzig- 
Dresden railroad bridge, and has three spanseach of 100 
m. (= 328 ft.), and one of 44 m. (= 144.5 ft.). The girders are 
parabolic latticed trusses; but to take frum the chords 
the stresses of the dead load,they are given an invariable 
thrust by a loaded angle-lever in the abutment on the 
left bank, as shown in Fig. 1. This enables the arch to 
withstand most favorably the bending movements of the 
live load. The horizontal thrust caused by this lever is 
about 600 tons.* Its long arm being 5.3 m. (=17.4 ft.), 
and its short arm 2.75 m. (=9 ft.), the load required to 
effect this thrust is600 x 2.75 + 5.3 = 311 tons; and it is 
composed chiefly of slag. 

By thus making the resistance at the abutment con- 
stant, there is no necessity for limiting the height of the 
arch for the purpose of lessening the stresses which tem- 
perature-variations cause in common arches; hence these 
have a height of 15 m. (= 49.2 ft.). 

The oblique position of the thrust-bars calis for a pair 
of oscillating anchors to hold them down. These are 
fastened below the masonry of the abutment, and are 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The abutment on the right bank of the Elbe (see Fig. 
2) has a triangular trestle, the hypothenuse of which rep- 
resents the thrust-bar. As the points of application of 
the thrust on the abutments are considerably below the 
roadway, the moment of the thrust, when first applied, 
has caused a rotation of from 20 to 30 sec. of arc. 

Another peculiarity of this, as well as of the railroad 
bridge, which rests on the same piers, as before stated, is 
that the cross-beams are pierced for the passage of the 





*(All tons here mentioned are metric, of 2,205 lbs, av.) 
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string-pieces, which have the full length of the spans— 
100 and 44 meters respectively. 

The string-pieces are connected with the cross-beams 
by four angle irons; and a pair of cross-beams at each 
end is braced horizontally by plate-iron, so that the 
string-pieces are framed into the chord of the girder. 
The string-pieces receive from the main moving load 337 
kg. per sq. cm. (=4,800 lbs. per sq. in.) stress; and as the 
bending influence of the entire load is 741 kg. per sq. 





Fig. 1.—Left Bank. 


during rising temperature, was accompanied by a sud- 
den extension of 10 mm=0.4 in. 

The extremes of temperature of the structure have been 
25.9 deg. and —10.82 deg. C. (say 78.80 deg. and 12 deg. F.); 
and those of the air 37.50 deg. and —18.1 deg. C. (=99 deg. 
and —0.4 deg. F.), giving variations of 36.72 deg. and 55.6 
deg. C. (=66.1 deg. and 100.1 deg. F.), respectively. 

The total movement of the end of the bridge being 
156 mm.,, and the counterweight-lever having arms 2}¢ to 


Fig. 2.—Right Bank. 





The Riesa Counterweighted,Arch Bridge, 


cm, (=10,600 lbs. per sq. in.), the maximum angugeanentd are 
1,078 kg. per sq. cm. (=15,400 lbs. persq. in.). The greater 
portion of this stress is caused by the dead load of the 
other road-covering resting on a solid floor of iron. 
This arrangement of the string-pieces has avoided the 
loosening of the rivets, common where the string-pieces 
extend only from one cross-beam to the next. 

The economy in material in the chord effected by the 
use of loaded thrust-levers may be calculated as follows : 














The dead load of the floor of @ 100-m. span is 17(.64 ms 
cu. m. of broken StOne.........0e.eeerers snnene Se 
S81 iron plates.......-.--+seeeseeee ceneeeee aoe 
Angle-bars framing the road-material. - 
Rivets and small square bDArs......seecereesseeeeeneoees o— 
Railing _ 3. 
Total dead 1OAd,.........sseecee-ceccecceeceeees teens oS 
This gives a dead load per meter run Oof....--..--.:...- yet 
To which add weight of structure ..........-+.+-++-- 3.625 
7.400 T 


Total load per meter run......... sbeeedee wes eovoees 
The lengthwise thrust is consequently 
‘ id 2 
eat 100? _ 616.66 T. 
5 
The thrust caused by a crowd, say 360 kg. per square 
meter = 78.78 lbs. per sq. ft. for a breadth of 7.6 m = 24.94 
ft. is 
0.125 x 0.86 x 7.6 x 100? 
15 


= 228.00 T. 





Giving a maximum pressure in center of arches of.... 
whereas the chords would get only 228 tons, if the 
thrust of the lever was 616.66 tons. Asa matter of fact, 
the lever thrusts with only 600 tons; so there is a slight 
tension in the chords. 

The gross area of an arch to sustain half of the a" 


total pressure WOUId DO.........620.. ee eeeeeees 0 
and thet of tbe chord to stand 114,000 kg. pull.. 184.8 


Showing a saving Of............ceceeeevees cocecee 948.2 2Q. CM. 
or for a pair of girders, 696.4 sq. centimeters or 116.25 sq. 
in. 
This would amount to 540 kg. per meter run, or 362 lbs. 
per foot run; and the required weight of a common 
girder with stronger arcs would be 98.3 tons more; giving 
for the three large spans 294.9 tons gross saving. From 
this is to be deducted the weight of the levers, 117.8 tons; 
leaving a net saving in weight of 177.1 tons. 

The following table shows the saving of material in 
counterweighted arches, over common parabolic trusses, 


for one railroad track : 


r eight. —~ 
Common Girder.. —Riesa Girder.~ 





-——Span.-—-, Kg. per Lbs. per Kg. per Lbs. per 
mm. tt. m,. ft. m. ft. 

60 164 1,970 1,224 1,858 1,249 
100 328 2,883 1,937 2,546 1,711 
150 492 4,006 2,692 3,254 2,187 
2.0 656 5,471 3,677 4,060 2,728 
250 820 7,566 5,084 5,.06 3,364 
300 98a 10,798 7,256 5,998 4,031 
350 1,148 16,939 11,383 7,-62 4,880 
400 1,312 32,031 21,525 8,921 5,995 


This table is calculated on the assumption that the 
height of the trusses is one-eighth the span, and that 
the permissible stress is 800 to 1,000 kg. per sq. cm.= 
11,480 to 14,300 lbs. per sq. in. 

‘ro measure and record the changes of length of the 
Riesa bridge there is a clock with a metal thermometer 
on the left abutment. The full line on the annexed dia- 
“ram shows the changes of the 44.2 m. length of the 
bridge; the dotted lines, temperature in degrees Cen- 
tigrade—each degree, corresponding nearly to 2.125 mm. 
of height of diagram, showing an equal amount of 
change in bridge-length. 

A retardation of the expansion due to increase of 
temperature is caused by resistance of the rollers, by 
sliding friction on the plates, and by the mass of the 
roadway. A sudden shock causes sudden elongation; 
thus the passage of a body of artillery in the morning, 


1, the loaded end of the lever has a movement of 39 cm.= 
15.375 in. 

[Concerning this bridge we have the following char- 
acteristic comment from two of the best bridge engi- 
neers in America. We do not print their names, but at 
least one of them will be recognized by his freedom of 
speech. | 

““T have not great confidence in devices for compensa- 
tion such as are described, yet [ think it may be worth 
while to publish the paper. It will at least give those 
who have more time for study an opportunity to find out 
about it. Ishould question, from a hurried examina- 
tion of the description, whether it will at all times re- 


dustry of most of the countries of Europe and also of 
the United States. The present report, which isa com- 
pact and orderly massing of facts and difficult of con- 
densation, is in two parts, describing first the coal 
districts of the Donetz Basin and secondly the iron apd 
steel industry of Southern Russia. 

The ore deposits are situated north of the Crimea 
Peninsula and to the northeast of the Sea of Azov, 
mostly in the district between the Don and Dnieper 
rivers, although there are many important ore deposits 
east of the latter river. The largest deposit of ore is 
east of the river and has been known since1731. The 
Russian Government made repeated efforts to encourage 
the making of pig iron here, but little progress was 
made until the building of the Catherine Railroad some 
years ago, which connected the Donetz coal district and 
the ore deposits at Krivoi-Rug. The famous Cockerill 
Company, of Belgium, became interested in the district 
about 1886, and since then many important companies 
in France, Belgium and Germany have built works in 
Southern Russia, and American and English capital has 
also been invested in the district. Besides the Krivoi- 
Rog deposit other properties in the district are the 
Galkorska, the Schmakoff and the Rostkorska, owned 
by the Dnieprovienne Company, and, further to the 
south, that of the Novorossisk Company, better known 
as the Hughes concern. The district has produced, to 
date, 4,500,400 tons of ore, of which the Krivoi-Rog has 
mined 1,260 000 tons, the Hughes a little over 1,000,000 
tons, and the Dnieprovienne about 1,000,000 tons. M. 
Trasenster estimates that there is still available high- 
grade ore to the extent of over 10,000,000 tons, with a 
large reserve of lower-grade (50 per cent.) ore. 

The high-grade ore runs from 60 to 70 per cent., with 
an average of about 66 per cent. Many of the deposits 
are worked by open cut, after stripping from 15 ft. to 30 
ft.of earth. ‘The cost of mining depends chiefly on the 
amount of stripping necessary. M. Trasenster estimates 
that the ore costs 75 cents to $1 a ton, on cars, including 
a royalty of 14 to 28 cents per ton. The freight rates are 
low and ore is shipped 900 miles to Polish works. The 
iron and steel works of the district are in most cases 
controlled by the companies owning and managing the 
mining interests, and are situated at or near the mines 
which supply them. The coal from the Donetz basin of 
Ekaterinoslar, in the immediate vicinity, has heen an 
important factor in the development of the manufactur- 
ing interests there. 

The Krivoi-Rog Company has two furnaces in blast, 
and 80 Coprpe coke ovens, the coal for which is supplied 
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has paid five per cent, divi- 
dends for seven years, call- 
ing for 250,000 francs a year- 
Its ore production in 1895 
was 125,000 tons, and 228,000 
tons in 1894, Its make of pig 
iron was 21,000 tons last year 
and 23,000 tons the year 
before. The Dnieprovienne 
Company controls the Ka- 
menskoie works on _ the 
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Dnieper, and paid 30 per cent. 
dividends in 1895 and 20 per 
cent. in 1894, The plant in- 
cludes five furnaces, two 8- 
ton Bessemer converters, 
four 20-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces, three basic and one. 
acid, and a puddle mill. ‘The. 
rolling mill includes a heavy 
/ reversing blooming mill, a 
three-high rail train, a heavy 
beam train, three merchant 
trains, a plate mill and two 
sheet miils. Another large 
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plant is situated at Alex- 
androfsk, and is owned by 
the Briansk Company, which 


a | also builds engines, locomo- 
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partment, Central Russia. 
The company has_ four 
furnaces in blast, and a 
Bessemer and open-hearth 
department, a rolling mill 


re tives, cars, etc:, in its Bejitza 
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Variations of Length of Riesa Bridge Due to Changes of Temperature. 


221¢ per cent. in 1894. At 
the Hughes works, on the 


Norsé.—The full line shows variatio « of length (half-size); the dotted line shows changes of banks of the Calmions, 


temperature. 


tain its efficiency; but I am not prepared to say that it 
will not do so,” 

“It may beinteresting asa matter of record to print 
the description of this gimcrack, but the theoretical dis- 
cussion is rot and the thing itself ridiculous.”’ 








lron Production in Southern Russia. 


An article in the Zron Age for July 16, taken from a 
report of M. Trasenster, of Liege, Belgium, in the Revue 
Universelle des Mines, describes at length the iron in- 
dustry of Southern Russia. M. Trasenster has made 
similar investigations of the mineral resources and in- 


are six blast furnaces and 

nine 20-ton acid open-hearth 
furnaces. The mills containa 3-high blooming m‘Il and. 
a 3-high roll train, 3 merchant trains, a bolt and nut: 
shop anda foundry. The greater part of the ore comes 
from the company’s mines at Krivoi-Rog, 297 miles, al- 
though some local ore is used. This company’s output 
of rails in 1895 was 65,000 metric tons; in 1894, 56,700 tons, 
and in 1893, 51,600 tons, Its make of pig iron last year 
was 171,000 metric tons; in 1894, 150,000 tons and in 1893, 
125,000 tons. The dividends in 1893 and 1894 were 25 per 
cemt., on a capital of £300,000. Another important. 
plant is the Donetz Steel Works, started in 
1891, at Droujkofka. In 1895 this works pro- 
duced 25,000 tons of ingots and 20,000 tons of rails, Be~ 
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Interior of Parlor Car for the Springfield Street Railroad. 


sides these larger plants are several ona smaller scale, 
and a number of works are now being put up, notably in 
the Donetz coal basin at Volinzero, at Jouriefka and at 
Lougansk. 

The rapid development of the iron industry of the 
district since 1886 has exceeded the highest expectations. 
The pig-iron product, which in that year was 36,000 tons, 
rose to 90,000 tons in 1888, 220,000 in 1890, 308,000 in 1893, 
and £65,000 in 1895. This last output was greater than 
that of the Urals, and brings the Southern District into 
the first place in the pigiron and steel production of 
Russia. Until recently rails were the principal product 
of the Southern industry, being about two-thirds of the 
total out put, but lately there has been a large increase 
in the manufacture of finished iron and steel for various 
purposes. The slow development of the puddled-iron 
industry is due to the competition of the charcoal iron 
made in the Ural mountuins 

The table given below shows, by districts, the total 
production of iron and steel in Russia, in 1895, in metric 
tons: 





Fin- Fin- 

Pig ished Steel ished 

District. fron. Iron. Ingots. Steel. 
St. Petersburg...... ..-- 41,000 111,700 91,100 
Ural Mountains..... 551,000 254,600 93,000 £4,(00 
PI ckvceveesscss 126,060 46,300 94,600 60.000 
SE ais cé.0.0! casielecee 565,Q0 42,000 315,000 257,000 
SS rarer 190,000 65,500 153,000 167,0y0 
ee ee 9,000 Ge = “eseses | eet 
PUMIAGG 666 ices: cece 25,000 pT ne ere 2,009 
Tees ssccews 1,469,000 465,000 770,000 574,109 


A summary of the rail orders given to Russian mills by 
the government, which controls about two-thirds of the 
railroad mileage, is as follows: The Briansk, Hughes, 
Dnieprovienne and Donetz companies have orders f.r 
100,000 tons, to be delivered in 1895, 1896 and 1897. The 
Russo-Belge Co., at Volinzero, has 200,000 tons to furnish 
from 1897 to 1902 inclusive. The Poutilef Company, at St. 
Petersburg has a contract for from 15,090 to 25,000 tons a 
year for three years. The Beloselski and - Demidoff 
works]in the Urals each have 16,400 tons a year, for 
three years, and the Powlorzeff works, in the same dis- 
trict, have 8,200 tonsayear, for five years. The pro- 
posed plant at Nijni-Udinsk, Central Siberia, has a con- 
tract for 16,400 tons a year, for four years. The orders 
foot up about 200,000 tons for 1896, and 230,000 tons for 
1897, 

For many years there has been a considerable annual 
increase in the mileage of Russian railroads. The 
author estimates that the average mileage of new 
roads opened for traffic in Russia from 1875 to 1880 was 
464 miles a year; from 1881 to 1885, 402 miles a year; 
and from 1886 to 1890, 572 miles a year. In 1891 only 73 
miles was opened, and 345 miles in 1892, but 1,133 miles 


were opened in 1893, and 1,294 miles in 1894. The railroad 
mileage of Russia on Dec 31, 1894, is given as 22,978 miles, 
of which 4,887 miles was double track. The table of the 
Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen which we published in our 
issue of July 10, gives the Russian railroad mileage as 
22,096, not counting 890 miles in the Trans-Caspian Dis- 
trict. The lines under construction aggregate 3,780 
miles in European Russia, 530 miles in Trans-Caspian 
and Trans-Caucasian districts, and ?,630 in Siberia, not 
including the Amour line of 1,325 miles. 








Parlor Cars for Electric Railroads. 


The Wason Car Co., of Springfield, Mass., has deliv- 
ered to theSpringfield Street Railway Co. a parlor car or 
chair coach, which isin some respects a departure from 
other recent practice. Some of the new features may be 
seen in the engravings which show the exterior and in- 
terior of the car. 

It is 25 ft. long and 7 ft. 10 in. wide. On each end is a 
vestibule 5 ft. 6in. in length, where four or five people 
beside the motorman can be comfortably seated. Double 
doors lead from the vestibules to the interior of the car, 
which slide quietly backward and forwar1, one work- 


ranged in chandelier form in the middle of the car are 
distributed along the entire length. The vestibules are 
lighted each by a four-globe chandelier. The car has 20 
chairs init. These are of white cane with olive colored 
plush for the seats and trimmings and they can be moved 
to any part of the car. At regular intervals along the 
side of the car there are places for tables for card playing 
or luncheon. When not in use these tables are stored in 
the vestibule of the car. 

The car is equipped with air-brakes, which are worked 
by a lever close to the hand of the motorman and also 
with hand brakes to be used in emergency. The car is 
heated by the Consolidated Car Heating Company’s 
equipment, which runs along the sides near the floor, 
There are no signal straps about the car, but electric 
buttons on the platforms a'low the conductor to signal 
tothe motorman. __ 





Jenkins’ Fog Signal. 


Messrs. Thomas Jenkins & Co., of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, are the manufacturers of an improved torpedo, or 
detonator, as they call it, which has given such satis- 
faction on the London & North Western, where it has 
been used, that the rule requiring two torpedoes to be 
placed upon the track when it is required te stop a train 
has been abolished on that road. and only ene torpedo is 
now used. From the plan and cross-section shown here- 
with it will be seen that the space within the outer 
shell of the torpedo is divided into two compartments, 
the lower and inner one containing three caps with a 
supply of powder, and the outer one four caps, also with 
a supply of powder. The diameter of the plan is about 
four-fifths of that of a full-size torpedo. On the plan 
the three caps in the lower chamber are shown in the 
center of the drawing, within an enclosure of approxi- 
mately triangular shape. In the vertical cross-section 
the shape of the partition separating the two chambers 
is indicated by the broken line. 

The makers claim that these torpedoes have increased 
resistance of rust and damp, and that the method of 
manufacture is such that they get rid of whatever risk 
there may be of putting in insufficient charges of the 
proper explosive compounds. 

The two chambers are independent of each other 








Thomas Jenkins & Co.’s Patent Duplex Detonator. 


and one is fully charged, and in every respect a perfect 
detonator before the second chamber is added—the re- 
spective operations in every case being pezformed by 
different hands, 

On the English railroads in time of fog a great many 
torpedoes have to be used, and, a man being deemed 
necessary at each signal or group of signals, the expense 
of fog signaling is quite heavy. Moreover, the addition 
of third and fourth main tracks, as on the important 
lines in the vicinity of London, increases the work of the 
men who attend to fog signals and greatly increases the 
danger to which they are exposed in crossing and re- 
crossing tracks. This danger had several years ago been 
found so great that the London & North Western put 
on a second man in many cases. Even with the most 
alert attendant it will often be found impossible to take 

















Parlor Car for the Springfield Street Railroad. 


ing the other. The decorations on the outside.of the car 
are not elaborate, but pleasing. The interior of the car 
is finished in light colors, the carpet, draperies and ceil- 
ing all harmonizing and the ceiling being handsomely 
decorated. Theinside electric lights instead of being ar- 


off more than one torpedo after a signal has been pulled 
to allclear and before the train reaches it. To over- 
come this difficulty an apparatus for placing two 
or more signals simultaneously, either on one or 
several tracks, was devised and has been in use 
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three or four years. Since the adoption of Jenkins’ tor- 
pedo these machines, arranged in each case to place two 
torpedoes on the same rail, have been changed so as to 
operate only one torpeds on each track. The manufac 
turers of this apparatusin their prospectus say that it 
has important advantages besides providing for the safe- 
ty of the men. It prevents many petty delays and 
avoids the wholesale and useless explosion of torpedoes. 
Fogmen and enginemen can work with a greater feeling 
of security. In a period of five daysin December, 1891, 
at the down signal at the south end of Primrose Hill 
tunnel, near London, fog signals had to be put on the 
track 273 times, so that without the machine the man 
would have been obliged to cross theup track 1,092 
times. . Formerly the fogman rarely succeeded in get~- 
ting more than one torpedo off before the train was 
upon him, thus wasting torpedoes and conveying a false 
signal to the engineman. 








The Houston Track-Sanding Apparatus. 





The accompanying illustrations show the Houston 
Track-Sanding Apparatus as applied to locomotive sand- 
boxes. : 

Fig. 1shows a photograph of a model for exhibition 
purposes, and from it a general idea of the arrangement 
of the parts can be obtained. A nozzle is shown in this 
photograph, which is similar to the one used in the 
sand-box. 

Fig. 2 shows a plan and elevation of a locomotive sand- 
box, with the Houston device in place. The air-valve A 
is located at any suitable place in the cab, convenient to 
the engineer. A %-in. copper pipe connects this valve 
with the main airreservoir. From the air-valve two 5 
in. copper pipes lead to the nozzle B in the sand-box, one 
of which delivers sand to the front and the other to the 
back pair of drivers. 

Fig. 3 shows the detail construction of the air valve and 
Fig. 4, likewise, shows the construction of the nozzle. 

As will be seen from Fig. 3, the air enters the air valve 
above a plate, which is turned by the engineer’s handle. 

There are two holes in this plate and two holes in 
the body of the valve. When the handle is immediately 
in front, all holes are covered and this is the running 
position. When turned to the right of the running po- 
sition, one hole in the plate comes opposite one in the 
body of the valve, which allows the air to pass through 
the valve and hence to the nozzle provided for sanding 
the front drivers. Turning the handle to the left of the 
running position brings the other pair of holes opposite, 
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Fig. 1. 


and air passes to the nozzle for sanding the back drivers. 
When the handle is turned through 180 deg. from the 
running position, both holes in the plate come opposite 
the holes in the body of the valve and sand is delivered 
to both front and back drivers. The air enters the noz- 
zle at C, as will be seen from Fig. 4, while the sand 
comes inat D. The sand meeting the stream of air is 
driven through the delivery pipes leading to the drivers, 
the amount of sand delivered being regulated by the air 
pressure, which in turn can be reduced by throttling in 
the air valve. 

This apparatus is covered by patents of Mr. J. A. 
Houston. The Western Railway Equipment Company, 
of St, Louis, are the sole agents, to whom we are in- 
debted for the information contained in the above de- 
scription. 





Train Accidents in the United States in June. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 

2d, on Central of New Jersey, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a 
passenger train standing at the station was run into at 
the rear by a freight. Most of the passengers got out of 
the car, but one, on the platform, was badly injured. 

4th, on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, near 
Belleview, Del., a freight train broke in two, and the 
reat portion afterward ran into the forward one, wreck- 
ing 3cars. ‘I'wo brakemen were injured. 

_ 6th, on Norfolk & Western, near Bedford City, Va,a 
freight train descending a grade broke in two, and the 
rear portion afterward ran into the forward one, wreck- 
ing about 30 cars of coal and destroying 300 ft. of a trestle 
bridge. A brakeman was killed. 

12th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern) near 
Goshen, Ind., a freight train broke in two, and the rear 
vortion afterward ran into the forward one, making a 
vad wreck. One brakeman was killed and 4 other train- 
men were injured. 

19th, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Friend, Neb., 

a passenger train ran into a string of empty cars which 


had been blown by a high wind from a siding to the 
main track, making a bad wreck. A tramp was killed. 

20th, on Pennsylvania road, near Wall, Pa., a west- 
bound freight train ran into the rear-of a preceding 
freight, derailing two cars, which fell upon the east- 
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bound track. Passenger train No. 20 came along a mo- 
ment afterward and its 2 engines and the first 4 cars 
were derailed. One of the enginemen was injured. 
22d, 1a. m., on Central Vermont, at Montpelier Junc- 
tion, Vt., a passenger train ran into the rear of a preced- 
ing freight, which had been dzlayed in entering a side 
track, wrecking the caboose. Two drovers in the ca- 
boose were killed and a third fatally injured. The pas- 
senger fireman was injured. There was a dense fog at 
the time of the collision. 
23d, 9 p. m., on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near 
Davis Junction, Ill., a freight train descending a grade 
broke in two, and the rear portion afterward ran into 
the forward one, making a bad wreck, a portion of which 
fell upon the westbound track in front of a westbound 
freight train, whch was derailed and wrecked. The 
wreck took fire and 24 loaded cars were burned — One 
re 


fireman was killed and an engineer and a man 
injured. . : : 
And 10 others on 7 roads, invoiving 15 freight trains. . 


BUTTING. 


4th, on Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern, at Wingo» 
Ky., a passenger train collided with a freight, wrecking 
both engines. One fireman and a tramp were killed. 

6th, on Long Island road, at East New York, N. Y., 
butting collision between a passenger train and a coal 
train of the Kings County Elevated, damaging both 
engines. ‘Iwo passengers were injured. It is said that 
the Kings County train, which had trackage rights over 
the line of the road, had not been notified of a change in 
the time-table. : 

15th, on Chicago & Alton, near Alton, IIl., butting 
collision between a passenger train and an empty engine, 
damaging both engines. One engineman was injured. 
It is sa'd that the runner of the light engine was a new 
man on that end of the road and failed to keep track of 
the passenger trains on his time-table. 

19th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Sonthern, at Swanton, 
O., eastbound passenger train No. 22 ran over a mis- 
placed switch and into the head of a freight train 
standing on the side track. damaging several cars in 
both trains. The passenger fireman was injured. 

27th, on Louisville & Nashville, near New Castle, Ala., 
butting collision of freight trains 71 and 72, badly dam- 








Fig. 3. 


aging both engines and 6cars. A trampriding on a 
truck of one of the cars was killed. 

28th, on Southern Railway, near Heflin, Ala., a freight 
train collided with a runaway freight car which had 
escaped from a side track on a grade, wrecking 11 londed 
cars. One brakeman and one tramp were killed and 3 
other tramps fatally injured. It is said that the run- 
away car had been released by tram ps or other malicious 
persons. 

And 5 others on 5 roads, involving 10 freight trains. 

CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


5th, on Pennsylvania road, near Devon, Pa., collision 
of freight trains; engineman injured. 





8th, 10 p. m., on Florida East Coast road, at. Miami, 
Fla., a f pero ag ad train ran over a misplaced switch and 
collided with two engines standing on the sidetrack 
badly damaging all the engines. Five passengers and 
one employee were injured. 

14th, on Baltimore & Potomac, at Baltimore, Md., a 
freight train ascending a grade in the tunnel south of 
the Union station was suddenly stopped by the rupture 
of an air-brake hose behind the fourth car. The shock 
broke a coupling in that portion of the train not held by 
the air-brakes and about 20 cars ran back down the 
grade. One of the brakemen had been killed by the 
shock, and the man at the rear end, who did not succeed 
in getting any brakes applied until the cars had moved 
back some distance, was unable to stop them; and they 
ran back through the Union station to Calvert station 
on the Northern Central, where they collided with a 
passenger car standing at the end of a platform track, 

27th, on Union Pacific. Denver & Gulf, near Bierstadt, 
Col., a passenger train collided with a switching engine, 
doing considerable damage. The engineman of the pas- 

er train was killed, the fireman and baggageman 

atally injured and the two men on the switching en- 

gine seriously injured. 

And 7 others on 6 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 13 freight and other trains. 

DERAILMENTS. 


DEFECTS OF ROAD. 
29th, on International & Great Northern, at Green, 
Tex., a freight train was derailed by spreading of rails 
and 10 cars were ditched. A brakeman was injured. 
And 5 others on 4 roads, involving 2 passenger and 3 
freight trains, 


DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 


3d, on Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern, near McMurray, 
Wash., a passenger train was derailed by the breaking 
of a flange of one of the wheels of the engine, and the 
engine was overturned. The engineman was badly in- 
jured. He would have been scalded but for the fact that 
the tender was crushed by one of the driving wheels, 
allowing the water to pour upon him. 

19th, on Lake Street Elevated, Chicago,at Hamlin 
avenue, a passenger train was derailed by the feed arm of 
the ee motor, which was broken and fell upon the 
track. : 

And 6 others on 6 roads, involving one passenger train 
and 5 freight trains. 


NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 


7th, on St. Louis & San Francisco, at Wentworth, Mo., 
a freight train was derailed at a half opened switch and 
the engine and 10 cars were wrecked: engineman and one 
brakeman killed. 

8th, on Boston & Maine, at Rockport, Mass., a passen- 
ger train pproaching the station at uncontrollavie 
— dran off the end of the track, making a consider- 
able wreck; one passenger injured. 

20th, on Lake Street Elevated, Chicago, near Rock- 
well street, a passenger train was derailed at a curve 
and the foremost car fell to the street below. The mo- 
torman was killed and four passengers were injured. 

Aud 8 others on 3 roads, involving 3 freight trains 

UNFCRESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 

2d, on Northern Pacific, near Grey Cliff, Mont., a pas- 

senger train was derailed by running over some Cai.le 





Fig. 4, 


and a tramps were killed. One passenger was in- 
jured. 

7th, on Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. at Stoeher’s, Li1., 
a passenger train was derailed by running over a cow, 
and the engine and haggage car were ditched. The en 
gineman was injured. 

13th, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
near Sadieville. Ky.,a freight train traveling at high 
speed was derailed by running into a drove of horses, 
and the engine and l5cars were wrecked; engineman and 
fireman badly injured. 

22d, on Great Northern, near Kootenai Falls, Mont., 
three cars of afreight train were derailed by running 
into a landslide. ‘lhe report that 12 cars were carried 
down into the river and over the falls, killing 12 tramps, 
was a pure fabrication. 

22d,on Maine Central, near Freeport, Me., a freight 
train was derailed by a large stone which was dislodged 
by a blast of dynamite used in connection with excava- 
tions for a second main track and lodged upon the track 
just ahead of the moving train. The engineman and fire- 
man were injured. 

30th, on Savanah, Florida & Western, near Morris- 
tan, Fla., a passenger train was derailed at a washout 
and the engine and three cars were ditched. The bag- 
gageman and one passenger were injured. 

And 5 others on 5 roads, involving 3 passenger and 2 
freight trains. 

UNEXPLAINED. 

1st, on Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie, near Girard 
Pa., a passenger train was derailed and the engineman 
and fireman injured. 


4th, on Northern Pacific; near Livingston, Mont., a 
passenger train was derailed and the engine and 5 cars 
were ditched. Three tramps were killed and several 
trainmen injured. 

lith, on Central of New Jersey, near Audenried, !’a., 
the engine and several cars of a coal train were dera led, 
making a considerable wreck, and another train soon 
after ran into it. One engineman was injured. 

25th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near Hayes- 
ville, Ta., a freight train was derailed and 13 cars were 
wrecked. Two men stealing rides were killed. 

29th, on Burlington & Missouri River, near Deadwoou, 
S. D., the engine of a freight train was derailed and fell 
down a bank. The engineman was badly injured. 
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And 13 others on 138 roads, involving 1 passenger train 

and 12 freight and other trains. 
OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

19th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., a car in a passenger train was 
damaged by a stone hanging from a derrick which was 
swung against the moving train. Four workmen were 
injured and several passengers were slightly hurt. 

23d, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Utica, 
N. Y., the locomotive of a freight train was wrecked by 
the eee of its boiler; engineman and fireman fatally 
injured. 
= And 3 others on 2 roads, involving 2 passenger treins 
and 1 freight. 

A summury will be found in another column. 








Electric Locking for Railroad Signals. 


At the meeting of the Railway Signaling Club in Chi- 
cago, May 12, the principal discussion was on the paper 
on Electric Locking, which was read by Mr. V. Spicer. 
This paper was reported in the Railroad Gazette of May 
15, page 337. ie 

r.} Spiccr, Leinglasked what form ofvelectric locking 


pact and well-designed vehicle. The motor used is of the 
two-cycle type having an impulse at every revolution of 
the crank shaft. The following is a brief description of 
the action of the motor: 

The motive power is from the explosion of a mixture 
of gasand air in the upper end of the cylinder. The up- 
stroke of the piston draws in a charge.of air and gaso- 
line through a mixing valve into the crank chamber of 
the engine. [he down-stroke compresses the gas slightly 
in the base, and when the piston is near the end of the 
down-stroke a port is opened in the cylinder head, whicb 
permits the compressed gas in the crank chamber to pass 
through a passage at the side of the cylinder through 
open port in the cylinder head to the upper end of the 
cylinder. ‘The next up-stroke compresses the gases and 
when the piston is near the end of the up-stroke the 
charge isignited by ar electric spark and drives the piston 
down. Whenthe piston is near the end of the down- 
stroke it uncovers an annular port on the side of the 
cylinder which permits the exhaust to escape, and imme- 
diately after the exhaust port opens, the port inthe 
cylinder head is opened, admitting a new charge, at the 
same time driving the balance of exploded charge out of 
the exhaust port. This is repeated at every revolution. 

The generator isan angle check valve with the inlet 
opening upward, the gasoline pipe being connected with 
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The Kalamazoo Gasoline-Motor Inspection Car. 


he recommended, replied, the track circuit, to lock the 
lock-levers on clearing the signals for a route. For a 
high speed train the lock should be operated when the 
distant signal is cleared, but when a train approaches 
with the distant signal at caution the lock should not 
operate until the train passes the home signal. The best 
method of arranging the details of locking is open to a 
great deal of discussion. 

In the discussion of the relative merits of electric locks 
and derriling switches, Mr. Gillingham emphasized the 
‘ point that the most damage arises from carelessness of 
enginemen in running trains off derailing switches and 
not from collisions on the crossing proper. 

Mr. Salmon deemed electric locking important as pro- 
viding safeguards not otherwise attainable. There 
should beenough of it at least to prevent the’setting up of 
conflicting movements on high-speed routes. The prin- 
cipal difficulty is the complication of tracks at some 
plants. Where there are many involved tracks it is very 
difficult to keep a track circuit in good shape. In many 
vards the tracks are allowed to settle into the mud and 
short circuits make much trouble. Members of the 
club should, however, persist in having electric locking 
installed and well maintained and thus make it popular. 
Track-instrument locking is practicable only at simple 
crossings or plants. Where there is much switching it 
is likely to cause a great deal of trouble. 

Being asked about his observations in Europe, Mr. 
Salmon said that signal engineers in France, Germany? 
Belgium, Holland and England were very much inter- 
ested in the track circuit, but they had not studied the 
subject thoroughly and made many unintelligent ex- 
periments. 

Mr. Sperry asked for the Views of members as to how 
to deai with two trains, one closely following another, 
where there is a track circuit, for locking, extending 
from the derailing switch over a crossing and to the de- 
railing switch on the farther side. On roads not using 
the block system trains thus follow and the second one 
will proceed on the signal which is pulled off for the first 
one. Mr. Elliott answered that trains should not be al_ 
lowed to follow one another so closely. Electric locking 
is not designed to provide against such a contingency. 

Reference being made to the use of hand apparatus 
for releasing electric locks (to avoid delays) and to the 
fact that the abuse of such releasing apparatus has some- 
times caused the abandonment of electric locking, Mr. 
Spicer defended it; if it is used under proper regulations 
and by well disciplined men it is useful and adequate. 








Gasoline Inspection Cars. 

The gasoline motor for inspection cars is a recent de- 
parture which promises to be cheap and efficient. We 
described one of these cars made by the Kalamazoo Rail- 
road Velocipede & Car Company in our issue of May 
17, 1895. That company has lately brought out what is 
styled the ‘“‘improved 3 H.-P. gasoline motor inspection 
car,” an engraving of which from a photograph, ap- 
pears in thisissue. The car, it will be seen, is a com- 


the side of the valve by an opening for gasoline through 
t he valve seat, this opening being regulated by a needle 
valve. In operation, the air is drawn through the check 
valve, at the same time drawing the gasoline through 
the needle valve. The charge is then heated by passing 
through a chamber around the exhaust pipe, which 
thoroughly vaporizes the gasoline before it enters the 
engine. The quantity of gasoline is regulated by the 


needle valve. 


A lighter inspection car than that just described, but 
one which also uses gasoline as the motive power, is 
being sold by the Sheftield Car Company, of Three Rivers, 
Mich. The engraving shows the device, which is essen- 
tially a double gascline engine mounted on the Sheffield 
velocipede car. The car, together with the equipment, 
weighs under 250 lbs., but the motor is powerful enough 
to carry a load of two men up an ordinary grade at a 
speed of from 15 to 20 miles per heur. The driving wheel 
is equipped with the Sheffield concave steel tire, which 
constantly tends to hold the car upon the track even at 
high speeds. All the wheels have forged steel hubs, wood 


amount of gasoline and air t» obtain any desired speed. 
The valve and other parts of the power device are car- 
ried directly upon the cylinders, thus making the en- 
gines and their parts self-contained. 








Blind Tires for Locomotives. 


At the May meeting of the New York Railroad Club 
an important discussion was held on the question “Is it 
good practice to use blank drivers on locomotives?”” We 
reported the discussion very briefiy in our issue of May 
29. A pretty full report follows. 

Mr. MOLINEUX (Lehigh Valley) The present 
practice as to engines with six drivers is concisely stated 
in a letter from the Baldwin Locomotive Works as 
follows: ‘It has been almost the universal rule in 
American practice, when three pairs of driving wheels 
are used under a locomotive, to make one pair with 
blank tires. In mogul engines the middie pair is made 
blank. In 10-wheel engines the middle pair is blank, 
if the swing truck is used under the front of the engine; 
but if thetruck has no swing bolster, and is only an 
ordinary swiveling truck, then the front driving wheels 
are made blank.”’ ‘ 

The supposed advantages of blank drivers, as far as I 
have been able to learn them, are less strain on the 
track in passing around curves, the avoidance of flange 
friction on curves as to the pair of blank drivers, and 
less strain on the engine generally. 

Certainly, all flange friction is avoided on the pair of 
blank drivers, but the tendency of the engine to travel 
in a straight line (that the flanges resist) is not de- 
stroyed, but only transferred to the flanges on the other 
drivers, causing them to do additional work. 

Most builders of engines seem to favor blank drivers, 
probably believing that it is easier on the engine, but 
this hardly seems to be the case, as the riding qualities 
of an engine are certainly improved by using all flanged 
drivers. There is really no danger of the track being 
too tight on account of curvature. P 

Makers of locomotives, in their printed descriptions, 
rarely give any information as to flanged or blank tires, 
but itis of interest to note that instead of using the 
term “rigid wheel base’ they say ‘‘driving-wheel base,”’ 
thereby showing that drivers are not expected to be in 
line and axles parallel in passing around curves. 

One road represented here to-night mourts the tires 
on its consolidated engines as follows: Front tires, 531 
in.; main tires, 5314 in. (4 in. wider); third pair 53%¢ in. 
(4 in wider); back pair, 538¢ in. They give side motion 
between inside hub and box,on new work \ in. clear- 
ance, and have no trouble from sharp flanges. These 
engines pass nicely around a 23.deg. curve in main line 
at a slow point. and around a 14-deg. curve in main line 
which is not a slow point. 

Some of the advantages of having all the drivers 
flanged are: . . . 

First. In practice it has been found that fewer derail- 
ments occur with all flanged drivers. As a natural conse- 
quence of this, the engineman feeling more confidence in 
his engine will, where high speeds are required, be far 
more likely to make his time than with blank drivers. 
Recently, in speaking to a former engineman, noted for 
fast running, who now holds the position of road fore- 
man of engines, this point was strongly brought out, 

and he said that enginemen now making fast time in 
express service with 1U-wheel engines, all drivers flanged, 
would feel, if placed on engines having one pair of blank 
drivers, such a lack of security that trains behind time 
would be the result. 

Second. In a wreck much easier to replace on therails, 
and take to the shop in a crippled conditior. A six 
wheel switch engine, all flanged drivers, was pushing a 

















The Sheffield Gasoline Inspection Car. 


centers and steel tires. The details of its construction 
and action are given briefly as folluws: 

The engine is fitted with trunk pistons, and is so ar 
ranged that an impulse of propelling movement is given 
tothe axle at every revolution. This impulse comes 
from the explosion of the proper mixture of air and gaso- 
line vapor in the cylinders by means of an electric spark. 
The spark is — by hermetically sealed chemical 
batteries, and the current is increased by means of a de- 
veloping coil. A hand switch makes the connection, 
closing the circuit at will. The mechanism operating 
these sparking or contact parts is very sim le and 
made of case-hardened steel. The gasoline is carried in 
a sealed copper reservoir which will contain enough to 
run 60 to 75 miles on a road where the average grade is 
small, and an extra supply can becarried in an addi- 
tional reservoir to be used in case of necessity. The ad- 
mission of gasoline and air to the cylinders is such that 
the proportion of each can be varied, the device being so 
constructed that the operator can see exactly how much 
of each is being used and can control them separately by 
means of levers which are within convenient reach. 

In starting, gasoline is turned on, the air valve is 
opened and the switch closed. It is necessary to run 
with the car a few steps to get it under motion, when 
the operation of mechanism becomes automatic, and the 
operator stepping aboard has only to regulate the proper 


freight train on a main line, when one of its rear driv- 
ers dropped off, due to defective axle. The rear axle 
was blocked up, and engine went to shop under her own 
steam. Had the center drivers been blank, this could 
not have been done. A 10-wheel engine with forward 
drivers blank was wrecked, head end and truck being 
destroyed. Crew started to take engine backward to the 
shop without a truck, and all went well until, on ac- 
count of bridge repairs, the engine had to be run for- 
ward over across-over. Without truck, engine would 
not curve the cross-over. The blank drivers would drop 
off the rail every time an attempt was made Pull the 
engine back, and the blank drivers would mount the 
rail readily. After repeated trials a truck was secured, 
and engine made the cross-over easily; but thiscaused a 
delay of severa! hours. 

Third. A flanged tire is stronger than a blank one, 
and, being less liable to break, can be run longer. 

Fourth. More mileage account, fewer sharp flanges: 
With all flanged drivers, the wear will be more nearly 
equal on all, and the full mileage of the tire is available. 
With center drivers blank, the forward drivers are liable 
to have sharp flanges, necessitating the turning down of 
all thedrivers to preserve a safe flange for forward driv- 
ers. Oneof the most crooked roads in the country re- 


(Continued on page 527.) 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting. progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
itsimprovement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS Of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 











The Postmaster-General’s order concerning the 
transmission of railroad letters in baggage cars with- 
out the payment of postage has been the subject of a 
number of conferences of railroad men during the 
past week, and it is reported that a conference will 
be held at the Post Office Department in Washington 
some day this week when the officers of some of the 
principal railroads will endeavor to arrive at a more 
precise understanding of what the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s circular means.* We have heard of no definite 
action by any road except by certain St. Louis com- 
panies which, according to one of the newspapers of 
that city, have sent out the following circular: 

“The attention of railroad companies has been called 
by the Post Office Department to an act of Congress, 
prohibiting the carrying in baggage cars of any mail ex- 
cept that pertaining strictly to the business of each rail- 
road, as between its officers and employees. ; 

‘** You will, therefore, please understand and notify all 
concerned that no mail is to be forwarded in baggage 
cars of this company that is addressed to any person 
whomsoever at points off the line of the railroad, no mat- 
ter whether to one of our own ee not. No mail 
will be received from connecting lines, to be carried in 
the baggage cars of this company, whether addressed to 
the officers oremployees of this company or not. In other 
words, all railroad mail carried in baggage cars must be 
confined strictly to communications between the officers, 
agents and employees of this company, located on the 
line thereof, and must pertain only to the business of 
the company. 

‘* All printed matter, and large packages for connect- 
ing lines, ean be handled by express; but any letters 
explanatory of the same must be sent through the 
United States mail. ; . 

“* As there is a heavy fine for the violation of this law, 

not only against the company, but also against any em- 
ployee offending, it isnecessary thatall concerned should 
observe strictly the above instrustions.”’ 
Press dispatches from other cities would seem to 
indicate that the foregoing circular correctly inter- 
prets the present attitude of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; that is to say, no objection is made on the 
part of the government to the transmission of strictly 
railroad letters over a single road. It is to be borne 
in mind that the government munopoly has never 
been applied to printed matter or to anything except 
what is usually termed first-class mail. 


It remains to be seen how well the railroads will 
carry out the idea embodied in this St. Louis circular. 
The prohibition of all transmission from one road to 





*A commi tee of legal officers of Western railroads, ata 
conference beld last week, formulated an argument to be pre- 
sented to the Postmaster-General. They will maintain that it 
is legally permissible to carry mail matter otherwise than be- 
tween oflicers and employees if the matter pertains to the 
carrying road’s business, whether or not such business be 
that of the carrying railroad alone or be joint with others; for 
example, time-cards, folders or advertising matter of the 
carrying road for distribution off its line; way-bills, tracers, 
claims of the carrying or connecting road upon the 
other; joint tariffs or agreements to which the carrying 
road is a party, and other matter in the carriage of which the 
carrying road hasa direct interest otherwise than through 
any reward or compensation to be received from another for 
the carriage, because the matter relates to the carrying road’s 
own business. On the other hand, it is the opinion of tke com- 
mitcvee that the existing law forbids a railroad to carry for 
any other railroad or for any other person or corporation, in 
consideration of compensation or reward of any nature, any 
first-class mail matter not relating to the carrying road’s own 
business. Whether such carriage is lawful if done without 


compensation and whether the acts of Congress apply to mail 

matter below first-class are, in the opinion of the committee, 

vv neertain questions under the law, which is a good reason for 

refusing to carry for others, even without compensation, any 

m ail matter not pertaining to the carrying company’s own 
‘ 


business. 





another, if strictly carried out, will simply make 
much inconvenience for the railroads without any 
corresponding gain to anybody. Take, for instance, 
the carriage of freight way-bills from New York to 
Chicago by passenger train, of which ‘there must le 
a bushel or two sent out every night. According to 
the new regulation. these going over two roads, 
must be sent by mail, or at least 1aust be enclosed 
in government stamped envelopes, the stamps 
on which would have to be of pretty high 
denominations, as these documents are very 
bulky. But rather than pay postage on such heavy 
packages it would be very natural for the railroad, 
say the New York Central, to send all of its way bills, 
originals and copies, to its own agent at Buffalo, to 
be handed over by him to the agent of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, who would then proceed 
to send them to the agent of his own road in 
Chicago. This procedure would be pertectly in ac- 
cordance with what is now supposed to be the wish 
of the Post Office Department, and yet it might be 
looked upon as a palpable evasion of the prohibition 
against the transmission of joint letters. In the case 
of the Pennsylvania it might be ruled that the road 
east of Pittsburgh, being sole owner of the road west 
of Pittsburgh, might be excused from going through 
with the farce of redirecting at the junction, and 
Baltimore & Ohio way bills from Philadelphia to 
Chicago would clearly be exempt. It is said that one 
reason why the Postmaster-General has taken up 
this subject at this time is because the rail- 
roads have carried a great deal of matter for pri- 
vate car lines, and for the railroad associations. 
To carry the letters of the private car companies is 
wholly unreasonabie; but then, for that matter, it is 
unreasonable for the railroads to make such one-sided 
contracts as they do with the private car lines; at 
least, in the majority of cases, they simply waste 
earnings by so doing. Ifa road suffers on account of 
its dealings with these concerns, no one need waste 
any tears of sympathy upon it. But the railroad as- 
sociations are really parts of the roads themselves, 
and there can be no reasonable distinction between 
an association letter and one of the individual roads. 
Again, most or all letters from a railroad officer 
to, say, the Commissioner of the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation, or to the manager of a private car com- 
pany, deal with the business of the*road, and may 
properly be sent through the agent of the road at 
the city where the association or car company is lo- 


cated ; why cannot letters in the opposite direction 


on the same business be sent through the same chan- 
nel? Why should statements from one auditor to 
another pay postage? Business between the Chicago & 
Alton and the Pennsylvania is exchanged at Chicago, 
and the auditors of the two companies, in settling for 
that business, can communicate through their respec- 
tive Chicago agents, and thus comply with the govern- 
ment regulations ; but wherein is any one advantaged ? 
Why not let their statements be addressed direct ? 








Whatever postage a railroad pays (or, as a member 
of an association, helps to pay) on letters carried on 
its own baggage cars (not in mail cars) may be looked 
upon as a tax to support mail-routes and postoffices 
in thinly populated districts, which cost more than 
they earn; and the question is whether this tax is 
equitably assessed. On the face of it two cents for 
each ounce letter would seem high. The government 
does not aim to make a profit from mail carrying, 
and if it carried railroad letters in mail cars and 
charged the railroads only cost rates practically the 
whole of the postage money would have to be paid 
back to the railroad for transportation. The rate 
of two cents an ounce pays approximately the 
cost of (1) carrying, on the car or stage coach; (2) of 
maintenance of post offices, and (3) of free delivery 
in cities. The last two items should not be charged 
on railroad letters. Todoso would be, we say, the 
same as levying taxes for the support of the Post 
Office Department; and that, as every one knows, is 
not in accordance with the theory upon which the 
government postal service is supported. It is not the 
intention to tax all the people for this object, but only 
those for which the government performs a service, 
and in proportion to the service performed for each. 








We have had occasion now and then to record the 
adoption by English railroads of certain American 
ideas, which we trust will be liked by English passen- 
gers and be found useful and valuable by the rail- 
roads ; but we now read of the adoption of an Ameri- 
can idea which we cannot very heartily recommend, 
mileage tickets. According to Transport the North 
Eastern Railway has put these on sale at £5 5s. for 
1,000 miles, or about 1}d. per mile. They are for use 
in first-class cars only and the rate is about 20 per 
cent. less than for regular first-class tickets,. The 
coupons may be used by a member of the purchaser’s 


family or by his guest, but in such a case a certificate 
signed by the purchaser must be presented, and in all 
cases the coupons are to be exchanged at the ticket 
office for a regular ticket. For a ride of less than 10 
miles 10 coupons will be detached. Applications for 
these tickets must be made in writing to the Superin- 
tendent and a book of 100 blank certificates (for au- 
thor:zing your wife to use the ticket) costs 6d. addi- 
tional. The discount on these tickets—20 per cent.— 
is pretty liberal, more so than that on the more conser- 
vative American roads. Ten per cent. would be large 
enough, and five per cent. would be better. Mileage 
tickets have been popular in America largely because 
they saved the bother of going to the ticket office 
every trip, and since certain roads have taken away 
that element of convenience, the number sold has 
fallen off. It would be unkind to say that our Eng- 
lish friends waited until our mileage ticket schen.e 
was well tied up with red-tape before deciding to use 
it, but it is noticeable that they have gone a trifle 
further than any American road in the way of mak- 
ing it difficult to use the tickets. If the drummers 
of England ride much in first-class cars, they 
will now want an interchangeable mileage ticket 
of course; or, if they go mostly third, they will 
probally not be too modest to request an extension 
of the new tickets to all classes of cars, with corre- 
sponding rates. If we may judge by the experience 
of the Drummers’ Association in this country the task 
of getting the English railroads to issue interchange- 
able tickets will require a good deal of time and 
diplomacy, and we suggest that a Chicago reporter 
be taken over to aid in working up public sentiment. 








A Car-Load Rate Case. 


When doctors disagree who shall decide? In mat- 
ters of law, as affecting railroad transportation, many 
people new take the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for their doctor, and the satisfaction felt by 
merchants and shippers when the Interstate Com- 
merce law is found to be applicable to any of 
their troubles seems to be an abiding source of 
courage and hope. Whatever difficulties may arise 
as to rates or facilities, if some one says that the 
Interstate Commerce law affords ground for getting 
them settled, an application to the Commission is at 
once set on foot, and everybody sits down contented 
—for a while. Of course, if a shipper has a really 
burning grievance he does not trust to an association 
or a freight bureau secretary to manage his case but 
takes up the cudgels himself; but the course we have 
described is what has been observed to be taken 
in Boards of Trade many times in many cities. But 
there are rival doctors. The Ccnstitution of the 
United States limits the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners to interstate traffic, and 
the commission of an individual state does not always 
agree with the Washington board, so that we 
are reminded now and then that the state can- 
not do everything; the law is often inadequate 
and beginning a controversy does not always 
insure its satisfactory ending. The discovery 
of this fact—that we not only lack the laws 
needful to meet all our wants, but also lack the 
wisdom necessary to frame them—often comes asa 
surprise to people who think that the railroads, be- 
ing the creatures of the State, must be subject to the 
most perfect control by their creator; and a case 
which seems to be of this kind has recently been re- 
ported from St. Louis. As reported in the Galveston 
News, it appears that 

Some time ago St. Louis merchants made a complaint 
to the Southwestern Traffic Association that the differ- 
ence between the carload rates and the less than carload 
rates to points in Texas was too great; that the less than 
carload rates should be reduced. The Southwestern 
Traffic Association brought the matter tothe atiention 
of the Texas Commission and a meeting was held at 
Austin to consider the matter. The Commission plainly 
told the interested railroads that the difference was not 
too great and any attempt to narrow the difference 
would be resisted by the Commission. ‘the Associa- 
tion therefore declined to make any changes in 
their rates. The Business Men’s League of St. Louis 
have, therefore, filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission stating their grievances in this re- 
spect. The matter has been brought to the attention of 
the Texas Railroad Commission and og will probably 
intervene. The petition is styled the Business Men’s 
Leagus of St. Louis vs, The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the St. Louis 
&San Francisco, and Aldace F, Walker and John J. 
McCook, Receivers It will be observed that the defendj 
ant companies are all St. Louis roads, interested in doing 
business from St. Louis. It is usual in such cases for 
connecting lines to be made parties to the suit, and it 
looks as though the above defendants will not make an 
active defense. 

The petition alleges that rates from St. Louis to 
Texas are unreasonable, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, and that L. c. L. shipments are charged from 
284 per cent. to 260 percent. more than ©. L. ship- 
ments. The regular class rates are: First class, $1.30; 
fifth, 70 cents, and the others in proportion; but of 
the freight sent to Texas, complainants estimate that 


85 per cent. is carried at commodity rates. It is 
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charged that therailroads make the class rates to 
Texas abnormally high, apparently as a basis for 
making exceptions for special commodities in car- 
loads and for keeping shippers of small quantities out 
of the trad2. It is claimed that a large proportion of 
the commodity rates could be dispensed with and the 
goods covered by a properly adjusted tariff of class 
rates, without reducing the revenue of the railroads. 
The petition has been prepared by some one proficient 
in rate making, and in summing up he prays: 

First, that the class tariff be modified so that the fifth- 
class rate (Cc. L.) from St. Louis to Texas common points 
be made 50 cents per 100 lbs.; second, that the fourth- 
class rate (L, C. L.) be made only as much higher as the 
difference in cost of service would justify, say not more 
than 7 cents per 100 Ibs., equal to 14 per cent.; third, that 
the third, second and first-class rates be made on a rea- 
sonable graduation, considering the classification feat- 
ures of the traffic to be carried ;fourth, that ja ruling be 
made thatwhen a commodity rate is made changing 
the carload rate, the less than carload rate shall also be 
correspondingly changed. 

From the opening statement of the Galveston News 
it will be seen that public officials can take narrow 
or sectional views, as well as merchants and other 


people. Texas is an empire, but not such a powerful 


one but that her Railroad Commissioners believe it. 


chants the same as would be done in any little prov- 
ince or city. If the jobbers of Texas can handle 
every case of dry goods coming into the state instead 
of letting one case at a time go direct from New York 
or St. Louis to the retailer it will seem to promote 
the prosperity of Texas, for it will make bustle and 
activity, and the Commissioners of the state will no 
doubt deem it their duty to advocate the cause of the 
jobbers ; but whether this is actually for the best in- 
terests of the whole people, including the retailers 
and the consumers, is. not so easy a ques- 
tion, and the Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers will probably find plenty of scope for their abilities 
as rate-making experts in theattempt to settle it. The 
merchants of St. Louis will of course maintain that 
the cost of rehandling goods at a Texas jobbing center 
is a waste of money and will no doubt reinforce the 
argument with evidence as to the good effects on 
Texas (mercantile) society of having St. Louis drum- 
mers go into every hamlet. The other side must show 
the economy of carrying freight in full carloads and 
the public benefit of providing the retail merchant 
with large stocks of merchandise not far from his 
home, from which he can quickly make easy and in- 
telligent selections. 

With claims so confiicting the only safe ground for 
a railroad to take in fixing differences between C. L. 
and L, Cc. L. rates is economy of service. The differ- 
ence will always be pretty sure to seem to favor 
either the retailer or the jobber, and as the carrier 
has no justification for favoring either party, he 
must be able to give reasonable explanations for the 
basis of all his rates. This is not easy, even with 
the fairest intentions, and to satisfy both State and 
Federal officials and St. Louis and Texas wholesalers, 
it will be necessary to go into details pretty fully. In 
the well-known cases of Thurber, Greene and Leggett 
against the trunk lines leading west from New York, 
decided in March, 1890, which were based on the 
same ground as this, Commissioner Schoonmaker, 
after carefully considering several bushel-basket- 
fuls of testimony, refrained from attempting 
to fix the proper relation between carload 
and L. ©. L. rates. He decided that the differ- 
ences then in force were too great and ordered 
them made less, but did not say how much less. In 
those cases, as in the present one, a State Commis- 
sion was interested, Mr. Dey, of lowa, appearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission to argue 
against the claims of the New York wholesalers who 
wanted to ship single half*barrels of sugar to every 
little town in Iowa at the same rates they were pay- 
ing for carloads. Mr. Dey made a strong argument, 
but the decision was against him. 

The St. Louis complaint incidentally illustrates one 
of the cheerful features of the task of making a 
single uniform freight classification for the whole of 
the United States. The Southwest has a classifica- 
tion, covering a large territory, but yet according to 
the claim here made, 85 per cent. of the merchandise, 
in one direction, goes under special rates supplement- 
ary to those shown with the classification. It is 
quite possible that, as the St. Louis people claim, 
there ought to be fewer of these special rates; but 
even after making all due allowances, there are, 
doubtless, a great many commodities which can be 
moved such long distances only at rates the basis 
of which would be too low to be used in making a 
regular tariff for all journeys, short and long. Toat 
once substitute for these commodity rates a tariff 
dealing.with all towns throughout the country on 
the same terms would, indeed, as Mr. Bird has said, 
be possible only with a government authority which 
could be sufficiently distant and impersonal to turn 
a deaf ear to all complainers, however just their 
claims, 


Railroad Pooling. 





Hon. Martin A. Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has written an excellent essay favoring the 
legalization of railroad pools, as proposed in the Patter- 
son bill (which was passed by the lower House of Con- 
gress, but was never taken up in the Senate). This essay 
appears in the Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, No. 179, copies of which may 
be had of the Secretary of the Academy, 3705 Locust 
street, Philadelphia, for 25 cents each. 

Mr. Knapp’s treatment of the subject is broad-minded 

temperate and scholarly. He carefully elaborates the 
logic of the proposition that the management of high- 
ways is a public function; that railroads are highways 
and that the sovereign delegates their management to 
corporations for reasons of expediency. If the state 
operated railroads directly not the slightest discrimina- 
tion would be for a moment tolerated, and of course 
placing the business in the hands of private corporations 
does not abrogate the principle on which this view is 
based. The prevention of discrimination is, however, a 
most difficult task. The attempt to secure stable rates 
while retaining the benefits of competition has produced 
a condition under which grievous injustice has been 
done. The railroads collect an immense sum every day, 
which is in the nature of a tax, and yet 60 per cent. of 
our railroad mileage pays no dividends on stock. The 
present state of things cannot be reconciled with any 
just theory of railroad operation. The supposed benefits 
of competition are greatly exaggerated. To the great 
majority of people railroad transportation is stl a vir- 
tual monopoly. Between great cities competition has 
had a powerful effect and has affected rates to non-com- 
petitive points, but the limitof this advantage tointerior 
points has been reached. 
- Discarding government ownership as out of the ques- 
tion and universal consolidation as equally impracticable, 
the writer finds co-operation between rival railroads the 
only method of escape from the difficulties of the present 
situation. He finds no occasion for specific and ex- 
ceptional securities against the asserted dangers of 
legalized pooling. 

“Tt matters not whether an existing rate is main- 
tained by a single road or by associated roads operating 
under an agreement for a division of the business to 
which that rate is applied. In either case the question 
of public concern is whether that rate is reasonable, 
whether it is alike fair to those who pay it and those 
who receive it, whether it is relatively just as between 
different communities and different articles of traffic. 
The people are not interested to know how tonnage is 
divided or aggregate earnings ———— but they are 
vitally interested and rightfully entitled to relief, if 
— charges are excessive or unfairly ad- 
justed. The constitutional power of Congress to pre- 
vent exactions and correct inequalities is no longer open 
to question. If that power finds expression in wise aad 
adequate laws, whereby charges of wrong-doing may be 
promptly investigated, and the determinations of the 
tribunal to which that duty is delegated be capable of 
speedy enforcement, the railroads may safely be per- 
mitted to make pooling agreements, and the wisdom of 
such a policy will be demonstrated by its operation. 
What is wanted, then, when current rates are challenged, 
is authority to adjudge with some degree of finality 
what rates are just and reasonable in each such case, 
without regard to the origin of those rates or the rela- 
tions of the carriers by which they are maintained. If 
ample means are provided for correcting ascertained in- 
justice in the charges of a single line, there is no reason 
to doubt that the same means would be equally efficient 
in dealing with the charges of associated lines. The 
questions which affect the public interest would in 
nowise be changed, either in their nature or mode of 
treatment, by the circumstance that railroads were 
allowed to co-operate with each other in performing 
their public duties. In my judgment, therefore, the 
amendments to the statute most needful to accomplish 
its general purpose constitute the principal and impor- 
tant conditions upon which pooling agreements should 
receive the sanction of law.” 

In other words, if the other provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce law can be enforced, the anti-pooling 
clause may be dispensed with. But as the commercial 
theory of transportation has not yet been wholly dis- 
carded it is well to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to disapprove pools, a pool to be non-en- 
forcible in such case until a competent court directs its 
restoration; but Mr. Knapp does not believe that so 
drastic a remedy will ever be needed. 

The paper at some length voices the wish of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners in respect to their 
powers as an investigating body. The Commission 
should have the powers of a court of first resort, higher 
courts having the power to reverse its decisions only on 
discovery of some error in the record plainly prejudicial 
to the defeated party. The strengthening of the Com- 
mission in this direction is urged as a pressing need. 
Mr. Knapp also calls attention to the difference between 
offenses by rate-cutting and offenses in rate-making. 
Rate-cutting, being distinctly illegal, must be punished 
under the criminal law, the same as other punishable 
offenses. The more important and beneficent office of 
the Commission is to prevent injustice in published 
rates. 

The country is to be congratulated on the appearance 
of this paper from an individual commissioner, especially 
as the composite productions of the Commission as a 
whole—that is, its annual reports—generally appear to 
have been subjected to more or less trimming to make 
them acceptable to all the members, and to have lost a 
good deal of force by the process. The feeling that in 
permitting competing railroads to pool their earnings 
the government would be conferring a great and un- 
merited favor, has been apparent, on one side, in all the 
discussion on the subject since a law to legalize pooling 
was first proposed ; and that feeling naturally led to a de- 


mand that the favor, if granted, should be accompanied by 
some reservation that would tend to prevent any increase 
in the prices charged for carrying freight or passengers. 
It is impossible to devise such a reservation that would 
be workable, and a little study should convince even a 
novice that any thing of the kind would be the clumsiest 
arrangement imaginable for limiting rates; but not 
many people, even among Congressmen and others who 
arein duty bound to do so, will make the necessary 
study, and Commissioner Knapp’s study of the subject 
is therefore timely. In the paragraph that we have 
quoted, and others, he has shown that the methods 
and means available for the governmental regulation of 
railroad rates are just the same whether railroads pool 
their earnings, or keep them wholly to themselves, or 
throw them into the sea. 

We cannot see, however, that the two demands 
made by Mr. Knapp, one for legalized pooling and 
the other for more effective power to enforce] the de- 
cisions of the Commission, have any necessary con- 
nection with each other. Either one could be granted 
without, helping or harming the fortunes of the other, 
The legalization of pooling could do nothing worse 
than to stiffen rates to a moderate degree, and 
every competent student of the present situation believes 
that it would go no farther in this direction than to stop 
sec ret or reckless rate reductions. To give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission any of the powers of a 
court would bea change of doubtful wisdom for reasons 
which we recently had occasion to mention. The findings 
of fact embraced in a report of the Commission certainly 
are entitled to the respect due to the work of careful in- 
vestigators, experienced in a special field, but when it 
comes to laying down principles, which shall at once 
become the law of the land, we have reason to move with 
caution. 

The enormous extent of the territory of this country is 
an obstacle to the establishment of a single tribunal to 
have jurisdiction throughout the whole of it. Many of 
the questions to which the Commission could most 
profitably apply its wisdom are of that nature which, 
according to the spirit of our institutions, ought to be 
settled by a jury, and the right of trial by jury suggests 
the further limitation of “home rule.” The litigant in 
California or Minnesota wants a jury—anda judge, too— 
from his own state or section. The Supreme Court 


does, indeed, settle questions arising 3,000 miles 
away, but only after they have been well thrashed 
out by local courts. The fate of the decisions 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission during the past 
nine years, as they have come before the higher courts, 
has not been such as to greatly encourage the idea that 
arailroad court would be a valuable addition to our ju- 
dicial machinery. The decisions of the Commission 
have not been ‘‘speedily enforced,”’ but, if we may trust 
the wisdom of the highest court in the land, some of 
them ought not to be enforced. Involved and difficult 
questions in other lines of business still have to wait the 
slow processes of the law, as they have had to for genera- 
tions past; and while not deprecating any practicable 
arrangement foravoiding legal delays we feel bound to 
say that there should be very full discussion of the sub- 
ject in all parts of the country before any change is 
made. Tospeak plainly, we doubt the ability of Con 

gress to wisely act in the matter uutil the members shal 1 
have mcre fully informed themselves as tothe wishes of 
their constituents. 





June Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in June, given in this 
number, includes 40 collisions, 49 derailments and 5 other 
accidents, a total of 94 accidents, in which 30 persons 
were killed and 56 injured. The detailed list, printed 
on another page, contains accounts only of the more 
important of these accidents. All which caused no 
deaths or injuries to persons are omitted, except where 
the circumstances of the accident, as reported, make 
it of special interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows: 











Cross- 
But- ing and 
CoLLISIONS: Rear. ting. other. Total. 
Trains breaking in two..... a £ 0 9 
Misplaced switch............. a 1 1 2 
Failure to give or observe signal... 2 0 0 2 
Mistake in giving or understand- 

SU II Sore cccdcccdscuacnccecace 0 4 0 4 
Miscellaneous. ........000 sscece pee ae 2 3 7 
CGR NOG so ccccedsacccscccee wedsas (a a 7 16 

NUNGRg be: .4ddadste Jecdqcuctescudies 18 11 ll 40 

DERAILMENTS. 
TRE BAIR io oki ccccecedace 2) Runaway train 2 
Loose or spread rail.......... 2 | Bad loading............ wean 
Defective switch............- 1 | Animals on track............ 4 
Defective track .......0....6 BPR hdd ccdacccese acie 
Broken Wheel.....cccccssss Sei. 7 ee ere 3 
PUREE MENG occ ccddncceeess 3 | Malicious obstruction....... 1 
RPG CROON ode Secccacsces 2| Accidental obstruction...... 1 
Too quick application of air UMM MIOM ccccedvcecceccssee 18 

MEMEMidsdccrcdecdeccescweaea 1 _ 
Misplaced switch............ 2 49 
Careless running...........++ 1 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
II Sonne caccadedacecducarisneddvaddsae Gaudiaaess 2 
A ONO og xe cccagdnckas shstduce dvagesdisddaguadcadces 1 
Other causes....... eddtanccadleadedaudsededacdeceduad éevecaceces 2 
Total number of accidents.......... dcacdeecedcseccucséecce 94 
A general classification shows : 
Colli- Derail- Other 
sions. ments. accid’s. To‘al. P, c. 
Defects of road............++ 0 6 0 6 6 
Defects of equipment. .... 9 8 3 20 21 
Negligence in operating.... 15 6 0 21 22 
Unforeseen obstructions... 0 ll 2 13 14 
Unexplained..........0.+.++. 16 18 0 34 37 
WAG ia sccdeccccsesacccccnse 49 5 94 100 
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The number of trains involved is as follows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 





sions. ments. accid’s. Total. 
. cngas suanen tients tenia 1l 16 : 30 
Freight and other duwee sannekeaawe 59 2 94 
re ipabe suaenien 70 49 5 124 
The casualties may be div ided as follows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 
Killed: sions, ments. accid’s. Total. 
Employees 9 3 2 14 
Passengers EE 0 0 3 
oS a 6 7 0 13 
PE iictinsekahep beh tisexe Seesee 18 10 2 30 
Injured: 
PAIS OOD is s0.0.0. 000100 cccccseseses 18 15 4 37 
PID ocescisswe-s' sevens Swaewe 8 7 3 18 
SEMGED . ccccveccosessesse coavesseoes 1 0 0 1 
| er deecens ebese <6 27 22 7 56 


The casualties to passengers and employees, wken 
divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
lows: 


Pass. Pass, Emp. Emp. 
Killed, Injured. Killed. Injured. 
Defects of road.......... er 2 0 0 1 
Defects of equipment...... eee 0 2 1 
Negligence in operating.. 3 13 1 - 18 
Unforeseen obstructions and 
maliciousness............-. 0 5 0 10 
UDSEplalnel ....0s0cvecccesive. 0 0 0 7 
| cee ae 18 4 37 


Sixteen accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 19 caused injury but not death, 
leaving 59(€3 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with June of the previous five years 


shows: 
1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 
40 39 72 75 


eee paces 40 2 50 
Derailments. ........... « 49 = 55 67 96 88 109 
Other accidents........... 5 4 4 5 2 

Total accidents........... 94 99 ll 173 165 167 
Employees killed ....... * 14 22 22 25 44 50 
Othora killed... ..2<0600.000 16 13 14 15 26 10 
Employees injured........ 37 bl 7 114 143 130 
Others injured............ 19 32 20 96 156 197 
Passenger trains involved 30 0=— 20 35 55 77 58 

Average per day: 

ND oics cn vsnsivesete 3.13 3.30 3.66 5.77 5.50 5.57 
Killed ‘ 1.00 1.17 1.20 1.33 2.38 2.00 
Injured o. 1.53 3.77 8.13 Gal 997 7.90 





Average per accident: 
POU chcwenvess) abcess seen 0.32 0.35 0.32 0.23 0.42 0.35 
Injured....... er 0.68 0.838 0.85 1.15 1.81 1.41 


Only three passengers were killed in train accidents in 
June and these were drovers riding in the caboose of a 
ae train. fboetsee eager of amps a other tres- 
bringing the total anne of deaths up to 30. 

There was no lack of costly and startling train acci- 
dents in June, but there was only one that was at all 
exceptional; tnat was the derailment on the Lake Street 
Elevated Road in Chicago, June 20. The most intelli- 
gent reports of this accident indicate that it was due to 
careless running. The derailment occurred on a curve 
where. it is said, the rule requires the speed to be not 
greater than 6 miles an hour, but where, in fact, it was 
in this case much higher than that, estimated by one 
witness at 25 miles an hour. This train was drawn by 
an electric motor. 

The fast mail train of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy came near running into the open draw over the 
Mississippi Riverat Burlington on June 20, the engine- 
man having been killed by some accident, presumably 
by striking his head against a post while leaning too far 
out of the window. The fireman discovered that the 
engineman was dead barely in season to make an emer- 
gency stop before reaching the draw, but the attendant 
succeeded in closing | the draw just before the engine 
reached it. 

Near Woodville, Tex., on the 22d, seven men were 
killed and two fatally injured by the explosion of the 
boiler of a small locomotive belongiag to the Nebraska 
Lumber Company. 

There were a dozen street car accidents in June, half 
of which occurred in thetwo cities of Chicago and 
Brooklyn, The number of persons injured in the 12 ac- 
cidents was 37, the only fatalities being two, in a run- 
away at Brooklyn June 7, which was reported in the 
Railroad Gazette of July 17, page 499. Of the other ac- 
cidents seven were collisions, one being between a pas- 
senger cir and a street railroad work irain. A butting 
collision on the Washington, Alexandria & Mt. Vernon 
road blocked the road half a day. 

In Philadelphia, on Sunday, June 21, nine men were 
badly injured, some perhaps fatally, by being squeezed 
between two street cars which met on adjoining tracks. 
It appears that the tracks were close together, and that 
both cars (having transverse seats and longitudinal 
steps on the sides) were overloaded. These men were 
hanging on to the sides, and there were so many of them 
that the loads could not pass each other. ‘The mass was 
so heavy and compact that it almost stopped the cars. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





The Engineering Index, Vol. I1., 1892-95. Edited by J. 
B. Johnson, C, E., C hairman of the Board of Managers 
and Manager of the Index Department of the Journ: al 
of the Association of Engineering Societies Asso- 
ciate Editors, F. E. lurneaure, C. E., C. B. Stewart, 
C. E., and J. L. Van Ornum, C. E. New York: The 
Engineering Magazine, 1896. Cloth, octavo, 474 pages. 
Price, #4. 

This is the second volume of the index notes published 

from month to month in the Journal of the Association 

of Engineering Societies for the last 11 years. It covers 
the period from 1892 to December, 1895, the first volume 


being for the years from 1884 to 1891, The index is more 


than a simple recital of titles, each article indexed being 


briefly described to show its scope or general character. 
Summaries or results are sometimes given, but not 
often. The journals indexed are the publications of the 
more important engineering societies and the leading 
technical journals of this and foreign countries. Sub- 
jects relating to civil and mechanical engineering are 
very fully treated. The articles relating to other 
branches of engineering and economic matters interest- 
ing to the engineer, are indexed only incidentally. 

During the entire period of publication the prepara- 
tion of the index has been under the general direction 
of Professor Johnson. He has been assisted from time 
to time in the active work of index making by volun- 
teer assistants, all of them, however, technical experts, 
and generally professors or instructors in engineering 
colleges. To him and his associates every one who uses 
the index has reason to be deeply grateful. It has been 
a taxing work, carried on for many years, a true “labor 
of love.” The only possible reward was the knowledge of 
doing a useful and needed work, and the apprecia- 
tion of those having occasion to use such an index. That, 
of course, includes every working engineer and a large 
body of intelligent men in other lines. With the publica- 
tion of this volume the connection of Professor Johnson 
and the Association of Engineering Societies with the in- 
dex ceases, The work has been taken up by the publishers 
of the Engineering Magazine as a department of that 
magazine, the index being published from month to 
month with the characteristic descriptive notes of the 
old index, the range of subjects and number of journals 
indexed being considerably enlarged. These index notes 
will hereafter be published in annual volumes, continu- 
ing the series begun with the two volumes already 
issued. These annual indexes of technical and engineer- 
ing literature ought to be an invaluable record. 

The index is by subjects. The arrangement of the de- 
scriptive notes, while on a whole very good, could be im- 
proved upon in some particulars to enable the references 
to a subject to be found more readily. The alphabetical 
order and division by subjeets are not carried far 
enough. The more trequent use of cross references 
would be helpful. If it is desired to find all the articles 
on any particular subject it is necessary to go over each 
item under the general subject, as well as any possible 
branch or division of the subject. Thus the references to 
engines cover 11 pages, and articles describing one form 
of compound engine may be on the first of these pages, 
or the last, or under boilers, or locomotives, or compound 
locomotives or cylinders. 

The heading *‘Railroads’’ takes up over 30 pages of 
the volume and there is no sub-division whatever. In- 
stances of the confusion this causes may be given. Two 
articles on the ‘‘Terminal Problem of Chicago” are in- 
dexed, but the items are several pages apart, and there 
is another article on the same subject under ‘‘Chicago.”’ 
There are notes on elevated railroads under the 
headings of railroads, elevated railroads and elec- 
tric railroads. If it is desired to look up electric 
railroads and electric motors, it is necessary to look 
through the 30 pages of the index of railroads and 
also under locomotives, electric motors and motors. 
Snow plows are indexed under that title, under railroad 
and street railroads. <A series of articles on railroad 
chemistry which were published monthly for about a 
year, has three unrelated references, being indexed under 
chemistry, under railroads and under “railroad informa 
tion,’ the rather meaningless title under which they 
were published. These defects are probably unavoidable 
in the plan under which the volume was prepared for 
publication. They do not seriously impair its value, but 
make it less satisfactory for quick reference, and it must 
be used with some discrimination; but all indexes are 
subject to that limitation. 


Blue Book of American Shipping. Oblong, 634 x 10 in. 
Cleveland, O.: Marine Review, 1895. Price $5. 


This volume is first of all a directory of the marine in- 
terests of the United States and as such will bea useful 
reference book to all having dealings with vessel inter- 
ests. The various directories take up nearly 130 pages 
of the book. The lists and statistics appear to have been 
compiled with intelligent industry and care. 

The book opens with registers of the American and 
Canadian vessels on the Great Lakes, corrected to May 1, 
1896. These show, besides the name and class of each 
vessel, the keel and beam dimensions, date when built, 
gross tonnage, and name and address of the owner. No 
figures are given of either the number or tonnage 
of the vessels enumerated. This is followed by a list 
of concerns owning fleets of coasting vessels, 
but this seems to be incomplete. No mention 
is made of any of the Long Island Sound lines, the 
Fall River, Stonington or Norwich routes, nor of the 
Maine Steamship Co. Mr. H. B. Plant appears as the 
owner of three steamers, but the Plant Steamship Co., 
of which he is President, does not appear at all. This, 
however, may be proper enough. Other lists give the 
names of the vessel managers of the largest fleets on the 
Great Lakes (over 900 vessels) ; the passenger steamer 
lines, purchasing agents, and sailings, and shipbuilders 
on the Great Lakes, and on the coast and rivers. Rosters 
are given of the Lake Carriers’ Association, of the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers and other 
societies whose membership is among vessel men, or 
men interested in shipping. 

In the second part of the book are tables giving par- 
ticulars of the hull and,machinery of lake steamers and 
barges, and many half-tone illustrations of vessels. 
There is a brief account of each of the large lake ship- 
building firms and tables of performances of lake 


steamers, cylinder sizes of engines, and a list and short 
description of vessels built in lake shipyards last winter. 
The last annual compilation of Lake Superior iron ore 
production is republished from the Marine Review, and 
there are other important general statistics of lake ship- 
ping, lake dock capacities, St. Mary’s Falls Canal freight 
the lake carrying trade and freight charges. 








Tracklaying in the First Six Months of 1896. 





We publish below a detailed statement of railroad 
building in the United States in the first half of 1896. 
The tabulation shows the lines on which track was laid 
and the companies building the new road. The mileage 
built in each state is also shown, the total being 796 
miles. 

The preliminary table was published in our issue of 
June 26 and the additions now made are almost entirely 
on the lines on which track-laying was then going on, the 
Lima Northern in Ohio, the Rio Grande Western in 
Utah, the Manistee & Grand Rapids in Michigan, etc, 
The most important change made is in the state totals 
of Arkansas and Louisiana, 77 miles built in the latter 
state by the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf having 
been credited to the former. This was due to the 
acceptance of a report from the officers of that company 
giving 77 miles as built in Arkansas, which it now ap- 
pears should have been reported for Louisiana. 

In its last issue the Railway Age corrects its own 
figures of track-laying for the same period, and expresses 
doubts of the accuracy of those of the Railroad Gazette. 
The criticism is not very important or interesting to our 
readers, and we do not propose to comment onit. It 
would be impossible to do so, because the statements are 
so entirely general; the Age publishes no figures other 
than those of the totals of the states, and until it pre- 
sents a detailed list of the companies building track 
there is nothing to say. 

NORTHEKN STATES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Maine. 


Rumford Falls & Rangeley Lakc—From Su nmit to Bemis 3 
Sebasticook & Moosehead River.—An extension north 
BUTTE CONNER sacs piarese eins. c)ceren Gee siesin gc ve scresiabneiee seis sieteree 


pS ee Vicacicee eee wanna emo sincse ese c/anuc sisistenona! aa 
Vermont. 
alae & Laciennanceslubenss ee to Burnham 





MEAS 6oiccdaiscnudxcown cs ans eae cuasaeaueuer ewes eas 3 
New York. 
Seneca County—From Geneva to Waterloo..... enaeslenae le 
Total......... Ee ee NTE ET . i 
" Marsinnd, 
Queen Anne’s—From Queenstown, east to Willoughby.. 10 
POGAN is cises cies siaieia Neelngiaew Reaioec wan auaavangesasr eraeens.« 10 
Delaware. 
Queen Anne’s—From Greenwood, west... .... ........06- 1.5 
| Rae edncutmenedcasmaeenictanecen a hepelsioate artes ary 
“New Jersey. 
South Jersey—On extension to Ocean City. men Cedar 
SPPINTS LOWARE' OCOAN CGY 6.o.65 5. occ cnscccesccceveceess 3.5 
Whippany River—From Whisveay to Caledonia.... |... 1.5 
WOURL sc ccscacie soaesan Rpolecemee eiisenet wos dal aeleiseeiesies 5.0 
Pennsylvania. 


Buffalo & St. Marys—From end of track laid in 1895, 

* near St, Marys, to Clermont...... 

Lehigh & ied 'England—Between ‘Bender's Junction 
and Pen Argy A 








TOAR. 66. 3% cinta winiglvie Aig Saeed aiadise) east an seem aie eeinceeasee len 
Ohio. 
Columbus, Hecking Valley & Toledo—On Wellston & 
Jackson, from near Wellsron to Ja*kson .............. 
Columbus, Lancaster & Wellston—From end of track 
laid in 1895 near Haynes P. O, to Bloomingville .. ..... 5.25 
Lima Northern—End of track laid in 1895 north of Lima, 
near Leipsic, to Michigan state line. ............... coos 45.55 
AI oo sind econ se ciscs (seu sncilcisinss vate caleaons ee hen ods -.. 59.8 
Indiana. 
Cito Lake Shore & Eastern- From end of track 'aid 
in 1895 toward Clark Junction..... Scuiietsueneelses . 25 
Illinois. 
Centralia &Chester—From Centralia west to Salem...... 11.75 
Chicago, Hammond & Western—On various branch 
FORAS NEAT CHICATO...... scccccscccsccccccese ey PR 10. 
MUR anisnccscwesuaclws vacances. Dad dimeenn aces aiipcteies sieves RO 
Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Central—On Milwaukee & Lake Winnebago, 
from Hilbert Junction east to Manitowoc ....... ...... 28.27 
URN aoa sic sieeiviale eis sia coe sieistd eis sjeccrvin.ois/siavacerwleiv els claslelsisice’s 28.27 
Michi. 


Cincinnati & Jackson—Extension of Cincinnati, Jackson 
= eee, from Addison vena ee to Jack- 


River. sas cosea elk stelac 
Manistee & Grand Rapids—F rom Chicago & West Mich. 
crossing to a point 3 miles east of Luthe 13. 
Munising—From Mupising Junction to Rock River Road 14 


‘Mianeatta. 
Duluth, ee Rives & Northern—On branches to 


SOUTHERN STATES BAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
Virginia, 
Chesaneake & Western—To complete tracklaying begun 
in 1895 between Elkton, Harrisonburg and Bridgewater, 
total (27 miles) of which laid in 1b. | eee seldeas dsieaes AO 


REED ics cxcuossevecancanasnaaesesecueneveredacauediccerien 
West Virginia. 
Dobbin & Little Blackwater—Dobbin to Little Black- 


water and to Beaver Creek.................. ese eettkaus paced 
Kelly Creek—Timber lands near Mammoth... Sues ee 
Panther—To timber lands near Panther......... ....... 1 
Porter Creek & Gauiey River—Along Porter Creek 

toward Gauley River.......cscseese..sssececsees, re, 
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bat = Virginia Southern—From Wooldridge to Perry- 
ville 


eee meee ewer eseseees oF Oe eee eee Cree ereesreseeteseee 


North Carolina. 


Aberdeen & West End—From end of track laid in 1895, 
near Little River to Troy 


Peer a raee neces eeeesere eeeeseces 


Georgia. 
sa & Waycross—From Lulaville north to Fitz- ‘ 


Bement meee werent esse ereseeseeees *  eeeeeseesesess 


gera : : 
Atlantic Lumber Co.’s—From Sparks to Pinopolis....... 
Brunswick & Pensacola—From Folkston to Bullhead 
BENE Socpcscec anes cadacsnsdedien neldwedeccaderteeaddavesten 
Central of Georgia—Fruit branches at Fort Valley, 3.54 
miles, and at Marshallville Station, 3.21 miles, a total 


DEisaad necdacs a0 osama Ol ecumedetuenasmeenetd des aiateeddanden 
Tifton & Northeastern—From Tifton to Fitzgerald....... 12 
MONDE xc adedens daa scea ie tedeterccdantae savauneodemens 39 
Florida. 
Ellaville, Jennings & Western—End of track laid in 1895 
beyond EJlaville........... Pee ene ee eae P er ere 4 


Florida East Coast Extension—On extension south along 
Atlantic coast from end of track at Wellsborough 
River, through Fort Lauderda'e, 14 miles; Snake 
Seba 27 miles, Lemon City, 34 miles, to Miami, a total 





Cte 5s eee 
Gainesville & Gulf—From Dungorvan to Irvine...... ey 
Savannah, Florida & Western—On South Florida Divi- 

sion from High Springs to Rileys..............e.ce00. sees 

WOME coe cacdsaeiescusntsnaedivasarcens dadatunedkas coos 
Alabuma, 


Lafayette—From end of track laid in 1895 to Lafayette... 10 

Middle Tennessee & Alabama—From Madison Cross 
Roads toward Fayetteville, Tenn................000- e+ 

Nashville, Chattanooga & Gulf—End of West Nashville 
Rranch to Cumberland River, one mile, and from 
Centreville to mouth of Swan River, 44% miles, a total 


CS PLL OE LL LOLE LE IL AGI NERD ii LOR LOD TORRE 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co.- From Chapman, east.......... 
Tallassee & Montgomery—From Tallassee to Milstead.. 6.5 

WOME cadvesediacnccusenscacswadevandenectudveeas ae 36 
Mississippi. 


Chickasaw & Jackson—Extension from end of track into 
TOI GEE INU... os 00%:: cegeand decane aes 2 
Gulf & Ship Island—Gulfport north.... 





MORI cnv.sx< caWsnwccsuslenuaeccoceatt Ceaanase ee 
Kentucky. 
Brooksville--From Brooksville to Wellsburg............ 10 
ROMMEL, x slip crcuncdcrcondgubietennen eas nedeatecunne aednaes 10 
Tennessee. 


Middle Tennessee & Alabama—From Fayetteville, south 
to Alabama state line........ seeatins oi ceee ucevegeuaaues 15 


TORS isins scawcccvsce Mugdedacenue eeaaes eadeatecccseeees 15 
SOUTHERN STATES WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
Missouri. 
Cassville & Western— From Cassville to Exeter.......... 5 


WGN ck acinac an iecncdcspee cane a<s nae dence anon dacdsacaae a 
Louisiana. 

New Orleans & Western—On belt line around New Or- 
GAMMa. > canntesnnnccecaaisen 164 Scedusiaciee: eaaeeuneas ddaaas 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf—North of Shreveport to 
Rodessa, 40 miles, and south of Shreveport to Mans- 
field, 37 miles, a total of.............. suedaceaeds dacs eae 
St Louis Avoyelles & Southwestern—From end of track, 
laid in 1895, near Evergreen, east to Simmespors 21 
miles; and from main line north to Marksville 10 miles, P 


2 


71 


BUDGE OF vecccessiccsvace. negadeudxewe Medandewanee ‘“eeaeanes 1 
WG wisi ccdaccweekousees accadlecnannvestewenecenanaces 110 
Arkansas. 
Southwestern Arkansas & Indian Territory—From An- 
tained, West on ling 60 PIKC CIGS 6 occ cseccccccessnccvccecss 2 25 
WOtalscccccssecescaves Uvedicenerssececemmeaneseeeendets 2.25 


Indian Territory. 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf—On main line south ‘i 





of Siloam Springs, to Arkansas state line...... Wandeasees 
TOA iacvcdescssccsce PP CREE E CET ELC OEE CCE CC COER OTE 41 
Oklahoma. 
St. Louis, Oklahoma & Texas Air Line—From Tecumseh 
tO, Ce Se Ge Was 00s UNICO soc cacecendeeadeeavanvacnass 
OGG: iuccwcntdacevdctsnden te csecedeecerauncencedas wevese 1a 
Texas 


QUO a: .cccotneneascasne sear ecuadens Gugeaseere ma etes aucune 
mane City, Pittsburgh & Gulf—Between Beaumont 
and Port Arthur............+- Luc dueuseneemaned 20 
Gulf & Interstate (of Texas)—To complete tracklaying 
begun in 1895, between Beaumont and Port Bolivar, 
opposite Galveston (total 70 miles), built in 1896......... 
Aransas Pass Terminal—From City of Aransas Pass 


north to Corpus Cristi Channel.......... ssccccessescsees 3. 
DOGGIE scant cncaviccedvertundaienccasass wencoeda gadecedans 41.7 
Colorado, 
Rio Grande & Pagosa Springs—From Edith toChromo.. 6 
Silverton Northern—Silverton north to Eureka......... 2 .¢ 
GREE = ic ccocaccmacc takers dommacereeneddcoucceccenae : 12 
Utan. 


Salt Lake & Hot Springs—From Farmington to station..  .4l 
Rio Grande Western—On Sevier Branch—From Salina 
south to Richfield, 18 miles to Elsinore, a total of....... 25 





PACIFIC COAST STATES. 
California. 

Alameda & San Joaquin Valley—From San Joaquin 

River to end of track at terminus, near coal mines .. . 18 
San Francisco & san Joaquin Valley— From Stanis- 

laus River south to Mariposa Creek.......c.sesseeesseees 
Southern Pacific—From Guadaloupe to Santa Ynez 

River, 23.38 miles; Corina to Pomona, 7.84 miles, and 


Monrovia to Duarte, 2.44 miles, a total of......... ...... 33.66 
OGG. cscidscctasences casdedenod eevalceusecedts ere 
Washington. 


Peninsula—Extensions of logging branches in Mason 





ORAMIOT ova. venu'sdn-duic acelin vrs scaddet odes eae dedsadsnadaacdoee 4 
WAGRicccccrestesccucres MATL CeCe T TC CCE eotinccites & 
"Potel Wate: Stetees «....6cskicccccee, saves Bssewatcasoessas 796.39 








Blind Tires for Locomotives. 
Contiued from page 523. 


mors having much trouble with sharp flanges on forward 
drivers, when their mogul engines had the center drivers 
»biank, and their consolidated engines had the two center 
pairs of drivers blank. ‘They frequently turned down 


«i ei tire set of wheels from 14 to % of an inch in thick- 
ness to procure safe forwar 


flanges... All trouble from 


sharp flanges gradually disappeared when they com- 
menced leaving flanges on blank drivers, as engines 
came into the shop for tire-turning. They now have 
full flanges on drivers originally blank, obtained from 
successive turnings, and report excellent results... . 

Fifth. First cost less: Engine tires are sold by the 
pound, the price being the same for flanged or blank 
ones. As blank tires are usually ordered from an inch 
to an inch and a half widerthan flanged tires, they 
weigh more, and consequently cost more. 

Sixth. Smaller stock of duplicate parts. . . . 

Seventh. More tractive power: All tires wear hollow 
on that portion of the tread which travels on the head 
of the rail on a tangent. This hollow increases until 
A} in. deep, when tires are turned, Now, if one of the 
a —— of blank drivers (easier on curves) is ex- 
perienced in practice, this hollow will be partly shifted 
to one side of the head of the rail in passing over curves; 
and the blank drivers will rest on one of these ridges on 
either side af the hollow, in which position it does not 
have a full bearing on the head of the rail, and is much 
more liable to slip than if it had a full bearing, causing 
loss of power at the very time when additional power is 
needed. With flanged tires, the wheel is kept in posi- 
tion so that each driver hasa full bearing on head of 
rail, and the weight of the engine is more equally di- 
vided between each rail. 

Mr. Lewis (Delaware, Lackawanna & Western): I 
have not had a blind tire or plain tire on the road since 
1872, and I do not think there is one on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western system. We never found any 
inconvenience from wear or cutting of flanges, or de- 
the flanged tire. Now we turn flanges back 

ust as far as the tread is worn and we never 
take an engine in for turning tires on account of 
sharp flanges. One of our most reliable engineers 
said to me within 30 days that formerly, when running 
our engines with bald tires, he had often gone out to the 
front of the engine and held the oil-can over the wheel 

flange where the fire was flying out of the pony truck 
wheels. We run these engines now on the fastest milk 
trains and do not have to use an oil-can. 

Mr. MITCHELL (Erie): Our practice on consolidation 

locomotives is to flange the forward drivers and the 
rear drivers, leaving the second and third pair plain. 
We use 5%-in. tire for the forward and rear tires and 
6\4-in. for the plain. On a sharp curve we have 
had an engine leave the track, but we very 
rarely have an engine leave the track on main 
line and these engines are running as high as 50 
miles an hour. We have 10-wheelers making as high as 
70 miles an hour in places, with the middle pair of wheels 
plain. We did have a few with a rigid truck with the 
front pair plain ; but we have changed such engines and 
applied a swing-motion truck, and made the middle pair 
of drivers plain in order to get an easier-riding engine. 
struction of the railroad. I have never heard any com- 
plaints of it, and I believe it is the right system. 
But we turn all our tires straight. We do not cone them 
with that class of engine, and we leave the leading pair 
about a quarter of an inch slack to the gage, second pair 
?z in., third pair 1} in., and rear pair to gage, which is 4 
ft. 8144 in. And then oursix-wheel switch-engine drivers 
are all flanged. We leave the main driver up to gage, 
and the forward and back pair about in. slack to the 
gage, so that they will go around curves readily. We 
do not have any trouble with cut flanges; but the tires 
are turned straight. Even on the wheels under the 
tender the tires are not coned. — 

Mr. MEDWAY (Fitchburg): Fifteen years ago I became 
impressed with the uselessness of blind tires on moguls 
and consolidation engines. A test was made at the time 
with two consolidation engines. One was equipped with 
all flanges; the other had the second and third pair 
blind. They were tried over a sharp curve. The engine 
with all the drivers flanged passed over without any 
difficulty whatever. Not so, however, with the one with 
the bald tires. As soon as the bald tires struck the 
sharp point of the curve they left the rail. Some time 
afterward I arranged three consolidation engines with 
all flanges, and the results were highly satisfactory. 
For the past two years we have not put on any bald 
tires at all and we are more than satisfied with the 
results. It is a well-known fact that with mogul engines 
and consolidation engines using bald tires there is a 
tendency to cutting of the flanges. Now I have not 
found it so with engines with all flanges. The wear 
seems to be fairly in the center of the tread. Se 

Mr. BLACKALL (Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.): We 
flange all wheels on our engines. We have three con- 
solidation engines running out of Binghamton and we 
have no trouble with them going around curves; while 
the Erie have three or four in their yard—with the 
second and third pairs, I think, blank—that cannot go 
in our yard and turn around ourcurves. . . . 

Mr. WEsT (New York, Ontario & Western): I am a 
thorough convert to flanges on all wheels. The best 
proof I can give you, gentlemen, of the advantage of all 
flanges is to refer to a runaway on one of our mountain 
roads within the past few weeks, where 31 out of 34 cars 
went down the bank. The engine was a consolidation, 
with flanges on all the wheels, and the third car from the 
engine was the one that left the track. Some who are 
advocates of bald tires said that the engine spread the 
rails, But it is evident that this could not have been 
the cause, for the reason that the three cars next to the 
engine remained on the rails. They were running just 
as fast as they could down an 80-ft. grade and the 
engine had tilted on either side so far that she had 
knocked off the pedestal braces on both sides, and that 
is one of the best proofs I can give you of the safety of 
I do not believe that an engineer will make better time 
with a locomotive with all tires flanged than he would 
with the middle pair plaingasstated by the gentleman 
who read the paper, I consider our engines perfectly 


safe to make any speed, provided the driving wheels are 
the proper diameter for the speed. Speaking about 
eight-wheel engines, [ was talking with a superintend- 
ent of motive power to-day in my office, and he stated 
that all their eight-wheel engines had the forward driv- 
ers plain, Those engines were run on their fast trains. 
They use a rigid truck. and a 71<-in. tire in width on the 
main wheel, and are getting exceedingly good results 
from that practice. The gentleman who read the paper 
also stated that the term * driving-wheel base’’ was used 
in place of ‘ rigid wheel base” on account of the axles 
not remaining parallel. I wish to take exception to that 
remark. I donot believe that any of us are running 
locomotives with the axles out of parallel. If we are, I 
think we had better sh »p the engines as soon as possible. 
I do not fully agree with the previous speakers on the 
sharp flanges being formed by using plain tires on the 
engines. We make a large mileage without having 
sharp flanges. An engine must be shopped when the 
tires are worn \ in. with us, and we have a great 
many engines shopped that do not have shaip flanges—- 
engines of the consolidation and 10-wheel types. Again, 
I do not agree that the tractive power is greater with all 
the drivers flanged than where they are not. The wear 
of the tire is gradual. he space of the tires worn by 
the rail is not exactly the size of the rail, and, therefore, 
a locomotive running on a curve will surely have a good 
solid bearing with each wheel on that rail. The tractive 
power must be therefore the same. I am open to con- 
viction, I will say candidly, on the question of putting 
more flanges on our wheels. It is under discussion with 
us, and we have not yet decided whether to add more 
flanges or not. I am of the opinion, however, that we 
will get better results if we put flanges on three wheels 
(and possibly on all four) of the consolidation eng.nes. 

Mr. SAGUE (Schenectady Locomotive Works): Our 
general practice is to put on blind tires on the middle 
connections of 10-wheel and mogul engines and blind 
tires on the second and third pairs of drivers of consoliy 
dation and 12-wheel engines; but, of course, in regard to 
the arrangement of tires on all engines that we build, 
the superintendents of motive power of the different 
railroads include the tires almost invariably in their 
specifications, and my statement would only indicate 
the prevailing practice of thessuperintendents of motive 
power on that subject. We are not convinced as to 
which is the better practice to recommend. For our 
own part, though, we are gradually coming to the idea 
that the more flanges you have the better, and the ex- 
periences we have heard from the engines built by us for 
the Fitchburg Railroad and also for the Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal Company have had a good deal to do with the 
forming of that opinion. There is one thing I can say 
quite conclusively, and that is—we have made up our 
minds that it is a good deal better plan to have the blind 
tires for the 10-wheel engines on the middle rather on 
the forward drivers. I think we may be a little unde? 
cided as to whether blind tires should be used, and we 
are thoroughly decided that if they are used on the 10§ 
wheel engines they should be on the middle rather than on 
the forward wheels. We feel asif it is safer to have three 
flanges at the head of the engine than two; and we feel 
also, from observation on different railroads, that the 
blind tire is a prolific source of hub wear. I have found in 
practice on the railroad, and also since being in the loco- 
motive works, that engines having blind tires on the forg 
ward pair are more apt to have hub wear on the forward 
truck, and also on the flanged drivers, and I think the 
reason is quite clear. Take it on straight track: If al 
the wheels are flanged, and a reasonable amount of late 
eral motion allowed, the flanges keep the wheels in line 
while if one pair of tires is blind, the only thing which 
keeps those tires on the track is the pressure due to the 
driving toxes. There are no flanges; consequently, the 
driving boxes have to maintain those wheels in align- 
ment. We notice, in the case of a ten-wheel engine with 
rigid center truck, that the rigid wheel base is from the 
center of the forward truck to the back pair of driving 
wheels, being more properly that dimension than the 
driving-wheel base, as generally stated, and consequent] £ 
we think, by putting on a swing center forward truck 
and giving them a flanged pair of driving wheels fo1- 
ward, that we shorten up the rigid wheel base rathe, 
than lengthen it. 

Mr. WEsT (New York, Ontario & Western): Mr. Sague’s 
remarks suggest one point referred to by Mr. Mitchell. 
You will find in the case of bald tires that they will be 
worn an inch and a half off the center of the tread‘ 
while you never find this on flanged wheels. I know 
when we commenced using bald tires we soon found them 
worn an inch and a half off the center. Now, that must 
necessarily be harder on the track than where the wear 
is even, and I think the same experience would be true 
of every road. You find the rail has worn into the 
bald tire off the center and you seldom see that on flanged 
wheels. 

Mr. MENDENHALL: The practice of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is to use blind tires on the second 
and third pairs of drivers on their consolidation loco- 
motives, and the best evidence that that practice s 
thoroughly believed in is the fact that all of these eu- 
gines are so equipped and that there are a great num- 
ber of them. 

Mr. DoNNELLY (Lehigh Valley): I do not know that I 
am competent to discuss the matter except from the 
operating standpoint, but from that point of view I am 
in favor of all wheels under locomotives being flanged. 
While I have had experience with both, and we have never 
had a derailment on the main line that could be attrib. 
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uted to a bald tire, we have had them in the yards... . 
From a maintenance of way point of view, I don’t believe 
there is any data to tell what is most desirable. On a 
road which uses all flanged tires they get no data about 
flat tires, and on roads where both are in use they can 

not tell which damages the track the most. Our practice 
is to widen the gage of very short curves about 14 in. to 
enable long coupled engines to go around. 

Mr. MITCHELL (Erie): Mr. Donnelly says they widen 
their gage a »g in. on curves, if I remember rightly; and 
also said that on 20-deg. curves, with 16 ft. rigid base, it 
was necessary to widen the gage 1/7, in order to get 
the engine around, 

Mr. MOLINEUX: I think Mr. Donnelly stated on light 
curves; that is, if you allowed nothing for the play of 
the engine. I havea letter here from the Roadmaster 
of a system with over 1,300 miles of track and over 700 
locomotives, in which he says: ‘‘As far as my experience 
now goes, engines with three pairs of driving wheels all 
flanged are not any harder laterally on our track than 
if one pair was blank. Derailments of this class of en- 
gines have occurred where one of the wheels (either the 
front or middle one) was blank. AsI now look at this 
question, I seeno objection to having all the driving 
wheels of engines of this class flanged, and they are not 
injurious to the track, when so arranged, when run on 
curves having a radius of not less than 300 ft. 

Mr. STEWART (West Shore): In regard to the 
question of traction an instance occurred on the 
west end of our road not long ago. Our limited 
train lost time between Rochester and _ Chili 
Junction, where we run over the New York 
Central tracks, the engine slipping all the way, and they 
could not account for it. The next day they made an 
investigation to see what the trouble was. They found 
the engine tires worn very nearly ¥% in. The 
New York Central had put down their 90-lb. rail with 
wide head the day before, and the rail being wider than 
the worn space in the tires, the latter were riding only 
on the outside edge of the rail. It seems to me that il- 
lustrates some of the ideas brought out here to-night. 





Sellers’ ‘Restarting Injector. 





We present herewith a, cut giving a sectional view of 
the new automatic restarting injector which has lately 
been brought out by Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. 
This injector was designed for use on stationary and 
portable boilers, traction and hoisting engines, tug boats, 
etc. The system of manufacture is such that the pipe 
sizes and proportions having once been determined, they 
are maintained by having parts made to a certain 
system of gages, making them interchangeable; and, 
although this injector may have been in service until 
badly worn, a new tube or part can be furnished 
that will fit perfectly and give the same results as the 
original. This injector is automatic in every respect 
and has been designed with a view of having as few 
parts as possible. There are no levers; no fittings except 
ordinary globe valves are required; it is very easily re- 
paired, only a screw driver and a monkey wrench being 
required to take it apart when necessary to clean or 
renew parts. In designing, particular care was exer- 
cised to obtain a wide range, to enable it to work hot 
water and to get the maximum lift. It will be noticed 
that there is no valve or other obstruction in the overflow, 
so that when the injector is out of service, if the steam 
supply valve should leak, there is no danger of heating 
the water in the service pipe to a very high temperature. 

Its action is as follows: Steam enters at the top, and 
passing down through the steam nozzle, 3, discharges 
through the draft tube into the overflow chamber, and 
thence to the air, lifting the water to the injector. The 
partial vacuum caused by the condensation of the steam 
within the combining tube raises the bushing, 5, up 
against the draft tube, and holds the lower bushing, 6, 
against the delivery tube, flues preventing the admission 
of air. 

The Jenkins Brothers, of New York, have been ap 
pointed the selling agents. 
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Manufacturing and Business. 

The Blackmer & Post Pipe Company has, asa result 
of its long experience, adopted the following specifica- 
tions for standard 36-in. culvert pipe: Net diameter, 
36 in.; net length, 2 ft. 6in.; thickness, 2!¢ in.; depth of 
socket, 5 in.; net weight, 925 lbs., or 370 lbs. per ft. The 
company also makes smaller sizes with proportionate 
specifications. It has just received an order from the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road for 210 ft. of the 
standard size. 

The Schwartz Foundry Co., Limited, has been incor- 
porated in New Orleans, with a capital stock of $2,000,- 
000. The directors are Moses Schwartz, William Adler, 
Michael G. Weil, Sidney Bradford and Alfred Jordet. 

During June 170 sets of Leach’s pneumatic track sand- 
ing apparatus were shipped by the manufacturer, 119 
sets of these going to locomotive builders, as follows: 
To Baldwin Locomotive Works, 25 for the Lehigh Valley: 
to Pittsburgh Locomotive Works, 22 for the Vandalia 
road and 12 for the Seaboard Air line: to Schenectady 
Locomotive Works, five for the Southern Pacific, 10 for 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford and two for the 
Fitchburg; to Cooke Locomotive Co., five for the South- 
ern Pacific and 10 for the Baltimore & Ohio; to the Rich- 
mond Locomotive Works, 25 for the Baltimore & Ohio; 
to the Brooks Locomotive Works; three for the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & Northern, Among the shipments 


for old engines were 30 for the Norfolk & Western 
and 12 for the Southern Railway. 

Judge Simonton, of the State Court at Harrisburg, 
Pa., has appointed Arthur King Receiver for the Middle- 
town (Pa.) Car Works. Mr. King is the principal owner 
of the concern. In the bill of complaint filed by 
creditors it was stated that there are claims against the 
works of $57,675, and that the value of the plant and 
material on hand is about $118,000, with a considerable 
number of orderson hand. It was agreed by all parties 
interested that the business should proceed under a 
receivership. About 200 hands are at present employed 
at the works. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works was closed on 
Monday of this week pending plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of the company. It is stated that under the plan 
now being discussed new working capital will be sub- 
scribed in New York and Providence, R. I. In February 
last the creditors gave a five-year extension of the com- 
pany’s notes and the shops have since been running un- 
der the arrangement then made. 

Mr. F. M. Pease, dealer in railroad supplies at 3 
Dearborn street, Chicago, has recently taken the agency 
for the Wilmington Malleable Iron Co., makers of 
‘*Little Delaware Couplers.”?’ Among recent sales of cars 
made by Mr. Pease he reports the entire new standard 
gage equipment of the San Pete Valley road in Utah 

Iron and Steel. 
The Carnegie Steel Company is filling two orders of 
5,000 tons each, for structural material for use in build- 
ings in San Francisco. Other contracts are for 4( bridges 
for the Coahuilla Development Co., Mexico, and 30 nar- 
row-gage bridges on the island of Port-au-Prince. 

At the works of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, 
Pa., the iron and steel foundries are crowded with or- 
ders. The bridge construction and machine depart- 
ment have many orders ahead, and the frog, switch and 
signal department is running with day and night 
turns. 

At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Wire Com- 
pany,on July 8,a dividend of 6 per cent. was declared. 
The company proposes to erect several new departments, 
andthe works will soon resume operations, employing 
700 men. President Alexander Dempster has resigned 
and Willis F. McCook has been elected to succeed him. 





Sellers’ Restarting Injector. 


In response to the call made by George Brooke, Chair- 
man of the Eastern Pig Iron Producers’ Association, 
a meeting of pig-iron makers was held on July 15, in 
Philadelphia. 

The Schuylkill and Lehigh Valley districts and New 
Jersey were well represented, and the Southern manu- 
facturers responded by letter, expressing approval of the 
objects of the meeting. The manufacturers of the Shen- 
ango and Mahoning Valleys refused to join in any pool 
with the Eastern producers, After along discussion, it 
was decided that the only sure method of improving the 
situation would be to curtail production, but at that 
point the real difficulty of the situation became apparent. 
Curtailment, to be effective, must be heavy, and to be 
equitable it must be fairly apportioned. After a three 
hours’ session the meeting adjourned, having practically 
accomplished nothing. A scheme for reducing the out- 
put will be submitte:! by letter or circular to the various 
companies, but until these are heard from the situation 
will remain unchanged. 

No. 2 furnace of the Bellaire Steel Company, Bellaire 
O., was blown in on July 6, after an idleness of five 
months. No.1 furnace will remain idle. The Bellaire 
Company has sigued the Amalgamated Association steel 
scale. 

The following companies have signed the scale of the 
Amalgamated Association: The La Belle Iron Works, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; the Ellwood Tin Plate Company, 
Ellwood City, Pa.; the New Castle Steel & Tin Plate 
Company, New Castle, Pa., and the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Saltsburg (Pa.) 
Rolling Mill Co. was held recently, and the following 
officers elected: President, S. M. Jackson; Treasurer, S. 
M. Nelson; Secretary, D. U. Remaley. The directors in- 
clude the above named, with John H. Jackson and W. 
B. Walker. 

New S:ations and Shops. | 
The Chicago, Rock “Isfané & Pacific is building a new 
passenger station at La Salle, Ind., and will elevate its 


tracks about 3 ft. above the present grade to reach the 


new station. A new freight house will also be built. 


Contracts have been let for a new station at One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth street, New York City, for the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, to be com- 
pleted in about three months. The station will be un- 
der the elevated tracks of the road. Its plans require 
the lowering of one section of the steel viaduct 8 in. 
Practically all of the trains of the road, except the Em- 
pire State express, will stop at the new station. 

W. L. Ziegler, Engineer of Construction of the Penn- 
sylvania road, is receiving bids for the building of the 
new passenger station to be erected at Germantown 
Junction, Pa. It will be of stone, two stories in height, 
and will measure 1031¢ x 5314 ft. The interior finish will 
be in classic style, and a wainsccting of Tennessee marble 
about 6 ft. high will extend around the walls. The 
floors will be of marble tile. On the main flvor will be 
two waiting rooms, one for the exclusive use of ladies, 
ticket office, etc. A covered passageway will lead from 
the trolley waiting room tothe station. Electric heat- 

1} )ing and lighting will be used. The plans were prepared 
by Architect T. P. Chandler, under the supervision of 
Chief Engineer W. H. Brown, of the railroad company. 


The officers of the Seaboard Air Line have informed 
the city officers of Raleigh, N.C., that the machine 
shops at that place, destroyed by fire several months 
ago, will not be rebuilt at Raleigh or any other point at 
present. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has adopted plans for a new 
brick passenger station and office building at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., and it will be erected this fall. It will be 
used by the Kaltimore & Ohio, Monongahela River and 
West Virginia & Pittsburg roads. 

Pig fron Production for the First Half of 1896. 


Statistics of the production of pig iron in the first half 
of 1896 have been collected by the American Iron and 
Steel Association, and were published in Zhe Bulletin 
for that association on July 20. The total production of 
pig iron for the six months is given as 4,976,236 gross 
tons, being 888,678 tons more than the production for the 
first half of 1895. This total was made up as regards fuel 
used, as follows: Bituminous coal and coke pig iron, 
4,155,528 tons; anthracite, and mixed anthracite and coke 
pig iron, 684,011 tons, and charcoal pig iron, 136,697 tons. 
These figures include spiegeleisen, the total production 
of which amounted to 83,010 tons. In this total output 
of pig iron Pennsylvania leads with 2,246,753 tons, and 
Ohio is second with 743,444 tons. 

On June 30, 1896, the total unsold stocks of pig iron 
covered 644,887 gross tons as against 439,290 gross tons on 
June 30, 1895. Pennsylvania holds 243,800 tons of this 
amount, and Ohio 113,111 tons; 390,883 tons are from 
bituminous coal. 

For the last four years the total production of pig iron 
is given as: 9,157,000 tons in 1892, 7,124,502 tons in 1893, 
6,657,388 tons in 1894, and 9,446,308 tons in 1895, 

The Reading Subway. 
On July 15 the contract for laying temporary tracks in 
connection with the building of the subway in Philadel 
phia for the Philadelphia & Reading tracks was awarded 
to P. McManus & Co. The tracks will be laid on Hamil- 
ton street, Philadelphia, so as to leave Pennsylvania 
avenue free for the building of the subway. The con- 
tractors have agreed to have the track-laying completed 
in three months. It is probable that all contracts for 
the work, except that for shortening the tunnel, will be 
awarded within a few days. 
Philadelphia’s First Iron Pier. 


A new iron pier, the first of the kind ever built in 
Philadelphia, now in course of construction on the Del- 
aware River front, between South and Bainbridge 
streets, is almost completed. The new pier, which is 
to be used for discharging sugar, will have facilities for 
the rapid handling of cargoes, and is of sufficient length 
and width to permit of the unloading of four large ves- 
sels at the same time. The pier is 540 ft. long x 75 ft. 
wide. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

Conductor Reed and Engineer Montgomery, of the ex- 
cursion train which was wrecked near Logan, Ia., July 
11, have been declared by a coroner’s jury responsible 
for the collision and warrants were issued for their ar- 
rest. 

The Grand Trunk Railway has begun preliminary 
operations looking to the construction of its proposed 
new grain elevator at Portland, Me. The building is to 
be 150 ft. x 90 ft, and 165 ft. high. Its capacity will be 
about 1,500,000 bu. 

The barns of the Chicago City Railway at Cottage 
Grove avenue and Thirty-ninth street, Chicago, were 
burned on July 18, together with 554 street ears. Loss 
$500,000. Seven men were injured in the fire and 14 
horses were burned up. 

It is reported that the parties who have for twoor 
three years operated a 644-in. pneumatic tube between 
the General Post Office in Philadelphia and the Stock 
Exchange, about one half mile distant, are to lay down 
a number of other tubes in that city. 

The Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts have 
issued a notice stating that the Martha’s Vineyard Rail- 
road is not in condition to warrant the Commissioners 
in authorizing the running of trains, and that if trains 
are run it is without the permission of the Board. 
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Near Blair, Neb.. last week, a mixed train of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha was captured by 
a gang of 100 tramps, and the conductor had to leave 


part of his train on the main track and run with his 
passengers to the nearest city for help. Freight trains 


in that region are daily boarded by gangs of 20 to 50 
tramps. New Jersey papers report that the detectives 


of the Pennsylvania road are making vigorous raids on 
the tramps between Jersey City and Trenton. One day 
last week 12 were lodged in prison for two months 
each, but the next day eight who were brought before a 
justice in Newark were discharged. The reporter states 
that upon almost every freight train passing through 
Newark 20 to 50 free riders can be counted. 


Lake Notes. 
The whaleback steel ship John Ericsson, for the Bes- 


semer Steamship Co., was launched at Superior on July 
11, The vessel is 404 ft. long, and is expected to carry 
7,000 gross tons on 19 ft. of water. She has wiple expan- 
sion engines, and is calculated to travel, with a loaded 
consort, 11 miles an hour, with very small coal consump- 
tion. The consort, Alexander Holley, 376 ft. long, will 
be launched on July 25. F 

During the past fiscal year there was an increase of 
500 per cent. in the tonnage enrolled at Duluth, the in- 
crease in number of vessels being from 58 to 80, and in 
the tonnage from 5,485 to 20,593. About 50,000 more tons 
of shipping will be added this calendar year. 

The Queen City, owned in Duluth, and just completed 
in Cleveland, has taken as her first cargo 151,000 bushels 
of wheat, or 4,576 net tons. This would equal the 
product of 15.000 acres of wheat land, and would load 
252 cars. It is the largest cargo ever carried on the lakes 
at that draught of water. 

In June the two Sault canals passed 2,690,587 tons of 
freight, or 209,600 tons more than in any month before in 
their history. Almost 5,500,000 tons have passed this 
season so far. In June nearly 1,600,000 tons of iron ore, 
almost 8,000,000 bushels of grain and 500,000 tons of coal 
were passed. The vessels numbered 3,210 and their regis- 
tered tonnage was 2,598,567. 

Over 2,600,000 gross tons of iron ore has passed out of 
Lake Superior, and 1,100,000 tons from Lake Michigan 
this season. All districts but those of Minnesota have 
greatly reduced their output because of dullness in the 
market. : . 

The American Steel Barge Co. will build two steel 
vessels, larger than anything now on the lakes, during 
the coming winter, also a second dry dock, 550 ft. long. 

Coal shipments up the lakes, largely to Chicago, are 
the largest on record, being at a rate of 3,500,000 tons for 
the season. 


The New York Canals. 

The work of improving and deepening the Oswego 
canal will probably be begun in a few weeks. The field 
work of the surveyors is completed and the estimates 
are now being made. The canal will be made nine ft. 
deep over all aqueducts and sills. Many of the locks 
will ie repaired and in some cases will be replaced by 
new steel lift locks. The locks will be made to accommo- 
date boats 10 ft. longer than are now able to pass. 


New Mileage in North Carolina. 


The North Carolina Railroad Commission te rts 
¥ 


the new mileage put in operation from July 1, 
1895, to July J, 1896, in the state as follows: 
Hendersonville & Brevard, from Brevard Transyl- 


vania County, to Hendersonville, Henderson County, 
where connection is made with the Western North 
Carolina road (Southern system), an entirely new road, 
22 miles; Caldwell & Northern, from Lenoir to Col- 
lettsville, 12 miles; Aberdeen & West End, extension, 11 
miles; Ellenborough & Henrietta, extension (to the two 
new cotton mills at Henrietta) of the S. A. L. princi- 
pal owners, 7 miles, a total of 52 miles. This makes the 
mileage in the state 3,429. To this is to be added the 
number of miles of sidings, etc.—279 miles Total num- 
ber of miles of track in state, 3,708. Divided as follows: 
Southern system, 1,002 miles; Atlantic Coast Line, 687 
miles; Seaboard Air Line, 614 miles; other roads, 1,129. 


Trac ion Engines in England. 

The Locomotives on Highways bill has passed its sec- 
ond reading, and has been referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and thereis a chance, that we shall see 
the bill become 1aw during the course of the present ses- 
sion. The billdoes not seem to have been quite so ‘‘ un- 
contentious” in its character as has been generally be- 
lieved. Some honorable members discovered during the 
course of the debate sentiments toward mechanical trac- 
tion which give one a forcible reminder of the attitude 
of country bucolics toward the introduction of the rail- 
way system. An honorable member opined that horse- 
less carriages would ‘‘ cut up” the roads, and subject 
rural ratepayers to ruinous expenses in repairing the 
ravages made on public highways by these ill omened 
conveyances. Another honorable member deplored the 
feananadien of auto-mobiles on the ground that the 
would depreciate the breed of horses, an argument whic 
we think we have heard before in anotherform. As Mr 
Chaplin forcibly pointed out,-however, the Government 
must either pass this bill or virtually penalize and re- 
tard anew and most promising industry. On this the 
dissentient voices died away.—Industries and Iron. 


Railroad Projec:s in Guatemala, 


The Guatemala Government has granted a concession 
for the construction of a railroad from Ocos to the vil- 
lage of Santa Catalina and the port of Nahuatan. Work 
will be commenced wi hin 14 months. and the roads 
must be completed within three years. The contractors 
will — a subvention of $15,000 a mile of road con- 
structed. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The large locomotive orders of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works for Russian roads have recently been com- 
piskes, 60 engines and 50 tenders having been shipped 

uring the last two or three weeks from Philadelphia. 
‘lhe works are busier than they were at this time last 
year, the work in progress including 25 locomotives for 
the Lehigh Valley, 20 for the Baltimore & Ohio and five 
for the Erie road. 


The current reports that the LakeShore & Michigan 
Southern is to shortly make large expenditures for new 
equipment have little foundation. It is possible that 
the company may shortly purchase a few new engines, 
but nothing definite has yet been decided. We are in- 
formed by an officer of the company that it is not pro- 


posed to build any new cars beyond 1,000 box cars con- 
tracted for five months ago. 


An oil-burning locomotive has just been completed at 
the Brooks Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., for the 
Congress Gold Company, of Congress, Ariz. The loco- 
motive is a 6-wheel switcher with 17 in. x 24 in. cylin- 
ders, weighing 105,000 lbs. It isnow being tested by Mr. 
Georg W. Prescott, who devised the parts pertaining to 
the use of oil fuel. Mr. Prescott was formerly Superin- 
tendent of the machinery car department of the South- 
ern California. 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington has just built 
twelve 40-ft, platform cars at its shops at Reads- 


boro, Vt. 


The Lebanon Mfg. Co. is working on an order for 500 
gondola coal cars for the Philadelphia & Reading, 
which wili keep the works busy for some months. 


At the Northern Pacific car shops at South Tacoma, 
Wash., the capacity of a largenumber of box cars is being 
increased from 40,000 to 50,000 Ibs. It is estimated that 
fully 5,309 cars will be so reinforced. The enlargement 
of capacity is made by strengthening the arches and 
body bolsters. The arches are recapped on the trucks 
and astrong webbing is put in the body bolsters. The 
company is also beginning the construction of 120 flat 
cars, 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Bayard, W.Va.—It is proposed to build a 90-ft. single- 
span iron-truss bridge on stone foundations at this place 
at an estimated cost, it is said, of $1,200. 


Bridgeport, O.—The Belmont County Commissioners 
and the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Railroad Co. 
have agreed upon plans for a wagon and foot-way 
bridge over Wheeling Creek and the yards and tracks 
of the railroad. The tracks will be crossed by a separate 
viaduct about 100 ft. long. The bridge proper over the 
creek will be about 300 ft. long. The expense will be 
divided by the county and the railroad. 


Carlisle, Pa.—The Commissioners of Cumberland 
and York counties have conferred on the proposed joint 
erection of a bridge over Yellow Breeches Creek. 


Conquest, N. Y.—The contract for two iron bridges 
across the Seneca River, to connect this town and Mentz, 
has been let to the Owego Bridge Co. at $1,940. 


Dereham, Ont.—A new iron bridge will be built be- 
tween this place and Malahide. 


Green Bay, Wis.—Bids for a bridge across Devil 
River were received July 8, as follows: Bookmans & 
Dirks, Green Bay, $1,319; Carners & Say, De Pere, 
$1,296; Arnold Van Gemeset, De Pere, $1,348: T. W. 
Gormans, Rockland, $1,149; Greiling Bros., Green Bay, 
$1,950; Milwaukee Bridge and Iron Works, Milwaukee, 
$1,470; Wisconsin Iron Bridge Co., Milwaukee, $1,575. 
T. W. Gormans received the contract at his bid. 


Helena, Yont.—Bids for a bridge over Beaverhead 
River, for thenew Argenta road, were received as fol- 
lows: Hopkins & Houk, $875; Estes & Swanstrum, 
$876; F. W. Vreeland, $895. The contract was awarded 
to Estes & Swanstrum. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Bids for the free bridge across 
the Arkansas River at Main street, this city, were re- 
ceived by W. A. Compton, J. A. Woodson and W. W. 
Dickinson, as follows: Pulaski Bridge Co. for the 
Missouri Valley Bridge Co., three bids; first, $350,000; 
second, $375,000; third, $390,000. Groton Bridge & Man- 
ufacturing Co., three bids: first, $358,022; second, $372,- 
322; third, $393,400. King Bridge Co., one bid; $400,000. 
The bid of the Youngstown Bridge Co. was not consid- 
ered, so the report says as it was not in accordance with 
the advertisement. The Commission will report to the 
County Court on July 25. 


McAdensville, N. C.—The Commissioners of Gaston 
County are receiving bids for a 350-ft. iron bridge across 
the South Fork of the Catawaba River near this place. 
Address Chairman Board County Commissioners, Gaston 
County, Gastonia, N. C. 

McKeesport, Pa.—The Versailles Traction Co. has de- 
cided to build a new iron bridge across Long Run below 
the present township bridge. It will be built wide 
enough for double tracks, and will beso built as to do 
away with the present bend in the road. 


Milltown, Me.—It is reported that the old wooden 
bridge on the Canadian Pacific, at the Salmon Falls, 
will be replaced by an iron one. 


Montreal, Que.—Henry Holgate, Manager of the 
Park and Island Railway Co., is receiving tenders for an 
iron bridge over the River des Prairies at Sault-aix- 
Recollets. 

H. S. Holt, A. A. Thibaudan, W. Strachan, A. Brunet 
and F. L. Beique, of Montreal, have formed a company 
and will applv to the Dominion Parliament for a char- 
teras the ‘Montreal Construction Co. (Limited),” to 
build railroads, bridges, etc.; capital $500,000. 


New Bedford, Mass.—The County Commissioners 
opened bids July 15 for the construction of a new 70-ft. 
bridge across the Acushnet River, between New Bedford 
and Fairhaven. There were !3 bidders, the Wrought 
Iron Bridge Co., of Canton, O., submitting the lowest 
figures. ‘Lhe contract will be awarded after the super- 
vising engineer has examined the figures. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The taxpayers of the city have 
voted to raise 515,000 for the purpose of building a 
bridge over the Erie tracks at Pierce avenue. 


Painsville, O.—Bids were received as follows for the 
superstructure of the bridge over the Grand River at 
Main street : 

Champion Bridge Co., Wilmington, O., $31,500; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., $29,750: Groton (N. Y.) 
Bridge and Mfg. Co., $26,600; King ridge Co., Cleve- 
land, O, $15,000 to $42,500 ; Massillon (O.) Bridge Wo., 
$23,500 ; Youngstown (O ) Bridge Co., $13,600 to $23,600. 


Phenixville, Pa.—John Denithorne & Son, of this 
city, have been given the contract for a new iron 70-fé. 
span county bridge over Mill Creek, at Chadwick’s 
Crossing, in Lower Merion Township. 


Pulaski, Mich.—The contract will soon be let fora 
new bridge over the Kalamazoo River, west of this place. 


Quebec, Ont.—City Engineer Baillaye has prepared 
plans for the bridges over the St. Charles River, to con- 
nect Parent Park with St. Roch and St. Sauveur, and 
the consent of the government is now waited ror. 


Rankin, Pa.—The Council has decided to build a 


bridge over the Baltimore & Ohio, at Keating, from 
Hawkins avenue to Braddock avenue, 





Rochester, N. ¥.—City Engineer Fisher has received 
dopies of the plans, prepared by the State Engineering 
Department, for the proposed new hydraulic lift bridge 
over the canal at Exchange street. If the plans are ap- 
proved by the city authorities, it is expected that the 
state will build the bridge after navigation closes. 


St,Charles, Mo.—Contracts for iron bridges through” 
out St. Charles County have been let by County Sur- 
veyor Edwards, as follows: Massillon (O) Bridge Co., 
a 4-ft. span. in Weldon Springs, at $266; St. Louis 
Bridge and Iron Co., a 36-ft. span, at $690; two 20-ft. 
spans at $202 each: Stupp Bros. Bridge and Iron{Co.. St. 
Louis, a 42-ft. span at $514; a 39-ft. span at $460; a 36-ft. 
span at $459; a 32-ft. span at $251; two 30-ft. spans at 
$357 each; a 20-ft. span at $204. 


South Paris, Me,—At a special town meeting $1,000 
was raised for the new-covered bridge across the Little 
Androscoggin on the Paris Hill road. 


Springwells, Mich.—Report says that Highway Com- 
missioner Knoch has advertised for bids for a new 
bridge about 80 ft. long and 16 ft. wide to be built over 
Ronlo Creek, on the Maple road. 


Spruce Head, Me.—The Wrought Iron Bridge Co., 
Canton, O., has contracted to build a bridge at this 
place. Thesub-structure will be of stone and the super- 
structure of steel. The bridge will have six spans, each 
52 ft. long, with a 14-ft. roadway. The total cost of the 
bridge will be $4,200. 


Toledo, O.—The Wheeling & Lake Erie will build a 
new steel bridge across the Maumee, on Summit avenue. 
It is the idea to make it a combination bridge—for the 
railroad and general travel. A proposition will be made 
to the County Commissioners asking their assistance in 
the matter. 


Victoria, B. C.—The City Council has decided to 
build a bridge across the Victoria Arm at Point Ellice, 
and has appropriated the necessary amount for the pur- 
pose. 


West Chester, Pa.—The County Commissioners will 
soon let a contract for the erection of a county bridge 
over Pine Run, near Anselma. 


Woonsocket, R. I.—The committee on streets and 
bridges considered three plans for a new bridge on River 
street, one for a $12,000 bridge, another fcr one costing 
$19,000, and the third for one costing $22,000, and has 
agreed to recommend to the City Council that the old 
bridge be replaced by an iron one, with stone founda- 
tions, costing $22,000. Report says that it was voted to 
build the one recommended. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Atlanta & West Point, 3 per cent., payable July 1). 

Boston & Maine, quarterly, 144 per cent. on common 
stock, payable Oct. 1, and 3 per cent. on preferred 
stock, payable Sept. 1. 

Huntington & Broad Top, 314 per cent. on preferred 
— anc 2 per cent. on common stock, payable Aug. 

Illinois Central, 214 per cent., payable Sept. 1. 

Long Island, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable Aug. 1. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Lowvis, quarterly, 1 per 
cent., payable Aug 1. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, quarterly, 144 per cent. on 
preferred stock, payable on July 25. 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

California Eastern, special, company’s office, Equita- 
ble Building, Denver, Col , July 24. 

St. Lawrence & Adirondack, company’s office, New 
York City, July 29. 

West Virginia & Pittsburgh, annual, Weston, W.Va., 
Aug. 11. 

Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows - 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will hold its forty-fifth annual meeting at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Aug. 22-29. > 

The Northwest Railway club will hold its next meet- 
ing at the West Hotel, Minneapolis, on Sept. 15. 

The American Street Railway Association wili hold 
its annual convention at St. Louis on Oct. 24 and 25. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold 
its next annual meeting at the Cataract Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., beginning Sept. 8. 

The Traveling Engineers’ Association will hold its 
next annual meeting at Minneapolis, Minn., commenc- 
ing Sept. 8. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will 
hold its annual meeting in Denver, Col., beginning on 


Sept. 21. 

The American Society of Railroad Superintendents 
will hold its next annual convention at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., beginning Sept 9 

The American Association of General Passenger 
Ticket Agents will hoid its next annual conven;ion at 
Atlantic City, N. J., beginning Sept. 15. 

The Travelling Passenger Agents’ Association will 
hold its next annual convention at St. Louis, Mo , be- 
ginning Sept. 29. 

The American Railway Association will hold its next 
annual convention at New York City, beginning Oct. 7. 

The Freight Claim Association will hold its next 
annual convention at The Jefferson, Kichmond, Va. 
beginning Oct. 7. 

Road and Track Supply Association. 


Mr. Harry W. Frost, of the Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Secretary and Treasurer of this Association, 
has issued a “revlon asking intending exhibitors at the 
annual convention of the Roadmasters’ Association to 
inform him as early as possible the amount of space de- 
sired for exhibits. The cor vention will be held on Sept. 
8, 9 and 10 at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The managers of the 
Cataract House have made a rate of $3 a day for mem- 
bers of the Roadmasters’ and Road and Track Supply 
Associations. No charge is made for space for the ex- 
hibition of supplies. 


The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 


A meeting of the Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland, 
O., was held on July 14, 82 members and visitors present. 
The paper of the evening, by Mr. H. F. J. Porter, of 
Chicago, poe an exhaustive description of the proc 
esses used in the production of large forgings at the 
Bethlehem Iron Works at South Bethlehem, Pa. The ex- 
hibition of photographic plates concluded with that of Mr. 
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John Fritz, the active founder of this great enterprize. 
The speaker was followed by Messrs. Oldham and New- 
map, Dr. Langley and others, in interesting remarks, 
and Mr. J. F. Holloway appropriately finished the topic 
with a tribute to the worth and ability of Mr. Fritz. 


General PFaggage Agents’ Association. 

F' This association held its 31st annual meeting at Phila- 
delphia, July 15, about 50 members being present. The 
President, George A. Morton, of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, occupied the chair. Papers were 
read by F. J. Wolfe, of the New York Central; H. A. 
Winter, of the Illinois Central; W. J. Taylor, of the In- 
ternational & Great Northern, and W. J. Robinson, of 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

The following provisional programme has been an- 
nounced for the Colorado meeting in September: Mon- 
day and Tuesday, Sept. 21 and 22, will be spent at Den- 
ver, including sessions, visits to smelters, etc. On 
Wednesday, Sept. 23, a short trip will be taken to Cen- 
tral City and Golden. On Thursday morning, Sept. 24, 
aspecial excursion will leave for Cripple Creek, to re- 
main there until Friday night, when the party will pro- 
ceed to Leadville. Saturday, Sept. 26. will be spent at 
. Leadville, and Sunday at Glenwood Springs. Monday, 
Sept. 27, will be spent at Aspen. On Tuesday the cya- 
nide and chlorination works and the oil wells at Florence 
will be visited. Wednesday, Sept. 30, will be spent at 
Pueblo, and the party will return to Denver on Wednes- 
day night. 

The Western Foundrymen’s Association, 


The Western Foundrymen’s Association met at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, at 7:30 p. m., Wednes- 
day, July 15. Major Malcolm McDowell read a paper on 
ee Tire Practical Value of the Various Metalloids in Cast 
Iron.” After a discussion of the paper, the following 
topical questions were taken up and discussed : 

1. What is the proper amount of air and the pressure 
of same to melt iron ia a cupola, and what are the effects 
of too little and too much air? 

2. Is it economical to ventilate a foundry artificially? 

” 3. What is the best method of lighting a foundry of 
modern design? 

444. Does the Thurston Autographic Torsion Machine 
possess any merit over any other forms of machines now 
in use for testing cast iron? 

5. In order to overcome the variation in size of test 
bars incident to molding, is machining down to size to be 
recommended? 
a6. What is the effect upon coke of exposing it freely 
out of doors? ; 

7. What is the utility and efficiency of flexible shafting 
for use with grinders on heavy and intricate castings? 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. Leon H. Hart has resigned as Receiver of the 
Texas, Sabine Valley & Northwestern road. 


—Mr. E. R. Henderson has been appointed Auditor 
and Cashier of the Macon & Birmingham road in 
Georgia. 

—Mr. A. Douglas, Auditor of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, has been made General Auditor of the reor- 
ganized company, i 

—Mr. L. D. Badger, Roadmaster for the Fitchburg 
road, with headquarters at Mechanicville, N. Y., has re- 
signed. He had held the office ten years. 


—Mr. Charles R. Barnes, of Rochester. N. Y., has been 
appointed electrical expert of the New York State Rail- 
road Commission, at an annual salary of $3,000. 

—Mr. John Vanderslice, Superintendent of the Potts- 
ville (Pa.) Bridge Works, has been appointed Superin 
tendent of the Keystone Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 


—Mr. W.C. Modisett has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the St. Louis & Hannibal, in addition 
to his duties as General Freight and Passenger Agent. 


—Mr. J. D. Rahner has been appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Florida East Coast road. 
Mr. Rahner’s headquarters will be inSt Augustine, Fla. 


—Mr. F.C. Dumbeck, General Freight Agent of the 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern, has tendered his resig- 
nation, having accepted an office with the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis system. 

—Mr. M. Nicholson, who was formerly City Engineer 
of Knoxville, Tenn., has been appointed Assistant En- 
gineer in charge of the Chattanooga Union road, now 
operated by the Southern Railway. 

—Mr. W.A_ Pratt, who has been Civil Engineer on 
the Raltimore & Ohio road, at Martinsburg, W. V2., has 
resigned his position to accept the chair of‘electrical and 
mechanical engineering in Delaware College. 


—Mr. Clarence R. Neher has been appointed Resident 
Engineer of the Erie Canal at Rochester, N. Y , to fill a 
vacancy. The salary is $2,000 Mr. Neher was formerly 
Division Engineer of the New York & Pennsylvania road 
at Rochester. 

—Mr. V. Preston has been appointed General Manager 
of the Sharon Iron Company, Limited, Sharon, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Mr. John M. Evans, resigned. Mr. Preston has 
for some vears heen General Manager of the Apollo Iron 
& Steel Company. 


—Mr. Cyrus Garnsey, Jr., heretofore Auditor of the 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham at Memphis, 
Tenn , has been appointed Assistant Comptroller, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., and the oftice of Au- 
ditor has been abolished. 


—Mr. C.D. Morris, Assistant General Freight Agent 
of the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Clerk of the General Freight and Passen- 
ger Department and the office of Assistant General 
Freight Agent has been abolished. 


—Mr. Jolin G. Burkhart died at his home in Fairfield, 
Va., on July 4, after a long illness. Mr. Burkhart was 
in the employ of the Burlington & Missiouri River 
road from 1857 to 1877, and during much of that time 
had charge of bridge construction for that company on 
various divisions of its lines. 


—M1. Ivy G. Preston has been appointed Superintend- 
ent of the New Orleans & Western road. Mr Preston 
has for some time been connected with the Illinois Cen- 
tral freight department at New Orleans. Mr. Preston 
succeeds Capt. John Turner, who is now General Man- 
ager of the New Orleans & Western. 


-Mr. Joseph A. Jordan, General Manager of the St. 
Lou's & Hannibal, has been elected Vice-President of 
tie Green Bay & Western,which has but recently been 
reurganized to succeed the Green Bay, Winona & St. 


Paul. Mr. Jordan will continue as General Manager 
of the St. Louis & Hannibal, and will also have charge 
of the operation of the Green Bay & Western. Both 
properties are owned by the same interests, 


_—Mr. Ckarles Warren, General Manager of the Great 
Northern, has retired. Mr. James M. Barr, General 
Superintendent. has been assigned certain duties 
heretofore performed by the General Manager, and the 
latter office will be abolished. The announcement made 
by the company in regard to this change is that Mr. 
Warren has been granted an extended leave of absence. 
According to current reports he has a contract with the 
company which has still three years to run. Mr. War- 
ren was formerly Comptroller of the Great Northern 
and had been with the company a number of years in 
that and other positions. He was appvinted General 
Manager in July, 1894, sueceeding Mr. C. W. Case, who 
had been promoted to that office in November, 1893. 


—Mr. George A. Haggerty is now President of the 
White River Valley & Western Railroad, recently or- 
ganized to build 200 miles of new railroad in Arkansas. 
Mr. Haggerty is a railroad officer of considerable experi- 
ence in the mechanical and construction and operating 
departments. He has been General Superintendent of 
the Galena & Wisconsin road, and Superintendent of 
Construction of the Springfield, Effingham & South- 
eastern in Illinois, and General Superintendent of the 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson in ‘texas. He has 
also been Superintendent of Machinery and Motive 
Power on the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern and on 
the Texas & Pacific and was Mechanical Superintendent 
of the New Brunswick road before its lease to the Can- 
adian Pacific 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Chicugo, Burlington & Quincy.—H. L Harmon, Gen- 
eral Agent of the freight department, at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been placed in charge of the passenger depart- 
ment in addition to his duties in the freight depart - 
ment, with the title of General Agent. Mr. Harmon 
has been connected with the Burlington route for years 
and was formerly with the Chicago & Northwestern. 


Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors, on July 14. theresignation of 
Mr. Winslow as President was accepted, and Mr. J. T. 
Brooks, Second Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
road, was selected to fill the vacancy. Mr. Ral h Peters 
was made Superintendent. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—The new Board of 
Directors are James McCray, John E. Davidson and 
Joseph Wood, of Pittsburgh; J. T. Brooks, Salim, O.; 
William R. Shelby, H. J. Hollister and T. J. O’Brien, 
Grand Rapids. The following officers have been elected : 
President, James McCray; Vice President and Treasurer, 
W. R. Shelby; Secretary, R R. Metheany ;: General 
Manager, J. P. Hughart ; General Counsel. T. T. 
O’Brien. ° 

Grand Trunk.—The lines of the company have been 
divided for convenience in operating into four divisions, 
known as the Eastern, Northern, Middle and Western 
divisions, and subdivided into 29 districts. The Eastern 
Division includes the main line, Montreal to Toronto, 
including Harwood, Kingston and Jacques-Cartier 
branches. and all lines east and south of Montreal, com- 
prising Districts Nos. 1 to 7 inclusive; the Northern Di- 
vision includes all lines north of main line (except Har 
wood branch) between Belleville and Georgetown Junc- 
tion, also line between Georgetown Junction and 
Hamilton, comprising Districts Nos. 8 to 14 inclusive; 
the Middle Division includes all lines west of Toronto 
and the Niagara frontier, and east of Detroit and St. 
Clair Rivers (except lines running north from Toronto 
and Hamilton whic’ are included in Northern Division), 
comprising Districts Nos. 15 to 24 inclusive; and the 
Western Division includes all lines west of Detroit and 
St. Clair Rivers, comprising Districts Nos. 25 to 29 in- 
clusive. 

J. M. Riddell having been assigned to other duties, 
Mr. William Cotter has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Eastern Division, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que. The office of Assistant Superintendent having 
been abolished, Mr. J. Webster has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Northern Division, with head- 
quarters at Allandale, Ont. Mr. D Morice and Mr. W. 
k. Tiffin having been assigned to other duties, Mr. E. 
H. Fitzhugh has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Middle Division, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. J. M. Riddell has been appointed Freight Agent 
at Montreal, vce Mr. A. Burns, resigned. Mr. J. R. 
Williams has been appointed Trainmaster in charge of 
First District, vice Mr. C. Woodman, assigned to other 
duties, with headquarters at Portland, Me. Mr. George 
C. Jones has been appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of the 15th, I6th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 24th Districts, with 
office at London, Ont. 


Hendersonville & Brevard.—At the annual meeting of 
stockhold: rs, held at Brevard, N. C.. July 6. the follow- 
ing Directors were elected: H.M Warren, A. E Jenks, 
T. C. McNeely, A. E. Boardman and J. L. Bell. At a 
meeting of Directors the following officers were elected: 
H M. Warren, President and Treasurer; A. E. Jenks, 
Vice-President, and T. C. McNeely, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Agent. 

Mexican Central — General Manager H. R. Nickerson 
has announced the appointment of Mr. RK. N. Thomas as 
Terminal Superintendent at Tampico, Mex . vice W. H. 
Mealey, resigned. Mr. Thomas has for some time past 
been the Superintendent of the company’s San Luis Po- 
tosi Division, with headquarters at San Luis Potosi. 
Mr. F. J. Easley, his assistant, will succeed him in that 
office. : 


Monson.—Ofticers of this Muine road have been eiected 
as follows: President, H. A. Whiting; Clerk, J. F. 
Sprague; Directors, H. A. Whiting. H. O. Whitney, J. 
F. Kimball, J. F. Sprague, A. W. Chapin, W. L. Esta- 
brook and H. E. Morrill. 


Ohio River.—J. K Dye, of Parkersburg, W. Va., has 
been appointed Traveling General Freight Agent, with 
headquarters at Huntington, W. Va. 

Oregon Improvement Co.—The position of General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, formerly held by Harry 
A. Kyer, has been fiiled by the promotion of E. W. 
Crk. formerly agent of the same company at Anacortes, 

fasp. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.-— The following Di- 
rectors have been elected: C. S. Fairchild, of New York: 
W. W. Cotton, Henry Failing, H. W. Corbett. W. M. 
Ladd, C. H, Lewis, W. B. Ayers, A. L. Mills, E. S. Spen- 
cer, E. McNeil, J. G Woodworth and W. H. Kennedy 
all of Portland, Or., and Miles C. Moore. of Walla 
Walla, Wash. The newly elected Directors have 
elected the following officers: President, E. McNeil; 


General Auditor, E. S. Benson; Treasurer, George E. 
Withington. The election of Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors has been postponed until 
a future meeting. The reorganized company will take 
charge of the property August 1. 


Southern.—Mr. B. B. Arwood, who has been Assistant 
Roadmaster for the Sixth Division (the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia, and connections), has been trans 
ferred to the Fifth Division of the same road (the Georgia 
Pacific), as Assistant Roadmaster. Mr. Arwood will con- 
tinue to have his headquarters in Anniston, Ala. 

G. A. Warlton has been appointed Superintendent of 
Telegraph, and_ J. H. Sampson Superintendent of Car 
Service of the Knoxville, Cumberland Gap & Louisville, 
now a division of this road. 


Texas Central.—Mr Joseph McWilliams having re- 
signed the office of Engineer and Superintendent to 
accept service with another company, that oftice has 
been abolished. Mr. W. T. Gould, .Resident Engineer, 
assumes charge of all engineering and construction, 
under the direction of the General Manager, Mr. Charles 
Hamilton. Mr. N. H. Brown has been advanced from 
the position of Roadmaster to that of Superintendent of 
Transportation. Mr. J. P Head has been advanced from 
the position of Foreman in Bridge and Building D part- 
ment to that of Roadmaster. 


Wellston & Jackson Belt Line.—At a meeting of the 
directors at Columbus, O., July 11, the following new 
officers were elected: President, C.O. Hunter. General 
Solicitor of the Columbus, Hccking Valley & Toledo; 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. N. Cott; Counsel, C. O. 
Hunter; Auditor, F. B. Everett; Chief Engineer, F. B. 
Sheldon. The line is operated by the Columbus, Hock- 
ing Valley & Toledo. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
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Baltimore & Ohio.—Contracts have been awarded 
for extensive improvements to the terminals at Pitts- 
burgh. The work to be done includes an extension of the 
yard facilities, and involves considerable masonry work 
and street paving. The Drake & Stratton Company, of 
Philadelphia, has the contract for about 10,000 yds. of 
masonry. Booth & Flynn, of Pittsburgh, were awarded 
a contract for paving. It is estimated that the work to 
be done will cost about $200, 00. 

The company will. this fall, relay the line from Graf- 
ton to Wheeling, W. Va. with new rails throughout. 
The rails now in the track arebadly worn, and the sec- 
tion carries a large proportion of the Eastern and West- 
ern through traffic. 


Carolina, Tennessee & Ohio.—Mr. Frank H. 
Blodgett, contractor for building the road between Wil- 
mington and Southport. N. C., has begun active work 
clearing the right of way in Brunswick County. The 
grading will commence in a few days and will be pushed 
steadily forward. It is expected to begin laying rails in 
August, and to complete the 30 miles of road by No- 
vember 30. 


Cassville & Western.—This road has just been com- 
pleted between Exeter, on the St. Louis & San Francisco 
main line, to Cassville, Barry County, Mo.. a distance of 
five miles. J. M. Bayless, of Cassville, the President and 
General Manager, is the principal owner of the road. It 
is expected that it will be extended from Cassville to 
Harrison, Ark., 62 miles. Chief Engineer Bond, of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, made the surveys for the 
road and ran a preliminary line to Harrison. D. L. 
Mitchell is Secretary and J. M. Stull, Engineer, of the 
new company. 


Charleston, Clendenin & Sutton.—Work on this 
line, which is to ultimately extend from Charleston to 
Sutton, Broxton County, W. Va., is being pushed rap- 
idly at present. An iron bridge 100 ft. in length. over 
Big Buffalo Creek, was completed last week, and track- 
laying is being pushed beyond that point. 


Chester & Becket.—The Massachusetts Railroad 
Commissioners have granted the necessary authority to 
this company to construct its road. ‘lhe lineis to be a 
little over five miles in length, extending from the town 
of Chester, Mass., on the Boston & Albany to the quar- 
ries of the Hudson & Chester Granite Co., at Becket. 
The cost of construction is estimated at $94,000. The 
line extends for nearly all of the way through woods 
and there are three highway crossings at grade and one 
overhead bridge. The maximum grade is 264 ft. to the 
mile. This continues for a distance of 1.135 miles, and 
is the heaviest gradein the state. The President: is 
Zenas Crane, of Dalton, Mass., and the Engineer is J. B. 
Haviland. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The grading on the ex- 
tension from Gillet, Wis.. to a point on the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, near Cavoir, is finished, 
and rails will be laid at once. It is expected to be in 
operation by fall. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Work on the 
scoond track of the Council Bluffs & Omaha division, 
has been resumed, and the additional track will be com- 

leted as far as Genoa, 57 miles from Chicago, by Sept. 1 

t is expected that by the first of next year the division 
will be double tracked through to Savanna, on the Mis- 
sissippi River, 138 miles from Chicago. 

The company is making preparations to double-track 
its line between Chenowich. a point about 10 miles west 
of Elgin and Chicago. When this work is completed the 
suburban service on that line will be greatly increased 
and the running time of all trains reduced. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—The grading is all done 
on the Toledo extension of the road, but failure to re- 
ceive material for the bridge across the River Raisin at 
Monroe, and for other construction work, is delayin 
the work so that the opening of the new extension wi 
not occur as early as promised. The company does not 
new think the line will be ready to operate before Oct. 
1. The extension is 18 miles long from Monroe to within 
three miles of Toledo. 


Florence & Cripple Creek.—A party of engineersare 
at Victor, Col., —_ ing a proposed new line to Gold- 
field and Altman, Col. The new road will be about 12 
miles long. All of the rails formerly in use in Hight 
Mile canon, where the road has been rebuilt near Ade- 
laide, are on up and shipped to Victor, for use on 
the new branch. ; 


Fort Worth Belt.—Surveyors have run a line from 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas tracks in Fort Worth, 
Tex , to the stock yards for the first section of the new 
belt line which will eventually encircle the city. The 
grading will be begun immediately. 


Glenwood, — This comnany wae incorporated in 
Pennsylvania on July 21, to build a connecting road 
from a point on the main line of the Pittsburgh & Con. 


nellsville (Baltimore & Ohio), where it crosses Second 
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avenue in Glenwood, in the Twenty-third ward of Pitts- 
burgh, to a point on the main line of’ the same road be- 
tween the stations of Marion and Laughlin Junction in 
the same ward and city. The length of the road will be 
about two miles. James B. Washington, of Pittsburgh, 
is President. 


Gulf, Rio Grande & Pacific.—Articles of incorpa- 
tion of this company have been filed with the Territorial 
Secretary at Santa Fe, N. Mex. The incorporators are H, 
L. Warren, of Albuquerque; Wm. Hutchison and B. Y. 
McKeyes. of Deming, N. Mex. 


Joliet.—This company was recently incorporated at 
Joliet, Ill , with a capital stock of $300,000. The incor- 
ar eg are Jacob A. Henry, J. W. Folk and W. B. Mc- 

inley. 


Kings County Elevated.—The connection between 
this road and the Brooklyn & Brighton Beach road, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by means of the Franklin avenue ele- 
vated spur will be completed on July 22, and cars will 

en be run direct from the New York & Brooklyn 
btidge to Brighton Beach. 


Lawrenceburg, South Bend « Milwaukee.—It is 
reported that a project is under way to build a road from 
Lawrenceburg, nd., to Benton Harbor, Mich., connect 
ing with Milwaukee from that place by means of trans- 
ports. Mr. John M. Caulfield, an Indiana capitalist, is 
at the head of the project. The new line will probably 
be known by the above name. 


Mexican National.—The Federal Government of 
Mexico has granted a concession to this company for an 
extension of its line from Patzcuaro to Uruapan, in the 
State of Michoacan, Mex. The survey of the line will 
begin during September, and it is expected to follow up 
the construction work without delay. The work will be 
done by the company upon its own account. 


Mexican Roads.—It is announced that the concession 
granted by the Government of Mexico for building a 
road from Baroteran to Tampico and thence to the City 
of Mexico has been declared forfeited, owing to the fail- 
ure of the company obtaining the concession to carry 
out its stipulations. The deposit of $20,000 made by the 
company goes into the Federal Treasury. The company 
was composed of Chicago and New York capitalists. 
They have sent an —_ to the City of Mexico for the 

urpose of having the action of the Government in for- 

eiting the concession rescinded. 

Reconnaissances have been started from Guadalajara, 
Mex., under Engineer Rosendo Corona, for the location 
of the long proposed-line from Guadalajara to the port 
of Chamela on the Pacific. The concession is now held 
by Engineer Mariano Barcena. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ashland.—Grading has 
been completed for the first 25 miles of this road, south- 
west from Ashland, Wis. The contracts for the re- 
mainder of the line, to St. Paul and Minneapolis, are 
about to be let in Minneapolis. The road, when com- 
pleted, will be about 180 miles long, and will open up 
—— hard wood and pine forests in northwest Wis- 
consin, 


Mississippi, Colesburg & Manchester.—This com- 
yen y has decided to build a railroad from Colesburg to 

yersville, Ia., through Petersburg and New Vienna, to 
connect with the Illinois Central and the Chicago Great 
Western. This road will be about 16 miles long and will 
go through a rich and fertile section of Iowa. A five per 
cent. tax has been rated in Colony Township, in which 
Colesburg is located, the tax amounting to about $16,000. 
One-half is due Sept. 1,1897, andithe other half Sept. 1, 1898. 
Propositions for operating the line have been made by two 
railroad companies. The road would get a good business, 
having access to five towns along the line. Dyersville isa 
town of 1,500 inhabitants and situated on the main line 
of the Dubuque & Sioux City and Chicago Great West- 
ern. Other towns are New Vienna, a town of 400, and 
Luxemberg, Holy Cross, five miles from New Vienna 
and Petersburg, and then Colesburg. It is estimated 
that this road would get in freight alone 1,500 carloads a 
year. Contractors or construction companies are in- 
vited to correspond with W.C. Kirchheck, Secretary, or 
F, A. Grimes, General Manager, of Colesburg, Ia. 


Missouri Central.—This company has been organized 
in Chicago to build aroad in Missouri from Versailles to 
Lebanon, a distance of 60 miles. The proposed road will 
pass through several county seats and will open up a rich 
mining section in Missouri with coal, lead and zinc ores. 


New Roads.—A company has been organized at 
Houston, Tex., to build a road to connect Bay City with 
Bolivar, Tex., a point about seven miles above Columbia, 
on the Brazos River, in Brazaria County. An old road 
bed built many years ago from Columbia to Wharton 
will be used, thus giving about 20 miles already graded, 
The road when finished will be aboat 35 miles long. It 
is proposed to extend the road, ulti: ately, from Bolivar 
to Chenango, a distance of about tcur miles, to connect 
with the Velasco Terminal. 

It is probable that a road will soon be built to connect 
the Flour Bluff lands, in the southern part of Nuecas 
County, Tex., with the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
line, at Corpus Christi, Tex. An old light railroad, 
built in ‘‘ boom ” days, extends from Corpus Christi to 
Aberdeen, five miles below, and this road will be used, 
and extended 11 miles further south. It is proposed to 
transform the fertile lands at Flour Bluff into a large 
vinereay if adequate means of transportation can 
secured, 


Oregon Railway and Navigation Co.—Articles of 
incorporation of the new company were filed at Port- 


land, Or., last week, with Henry Failing, E. McNeill 


and W. W. Cotton, as incorporators. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—A five-mile section of sec- 
ond track between Downieville, in Butler County, Pa., 
and the western end of the Bakerstown tunnel, 18 miles 
from Pittsburgh, has been opened for regular traffic. 


Pittsburg, Shenango & Lake Erie.—The prelimi- 
nary survey fer. the proposed change of the roadbed be 
tween Branchton and Grove City, Pa., goes around 
Harrisville. This survey is said to secure a sg com ig 
while the present roadbed from RBranchton to Harris- 
ville station has a grade of nearly 90 ft. 


Queen Anne’s.—Rails have been laid from Queens- 
town. Md., to within two miles of Queen Anne’s, about 
15 miles from Chesapeake Bay, and construction trains 
are now passing over this, the Western division of the 
road; grading will be finished to Hillsborough in a few 
days. Onthecontract from Greenwood, Del., to Den- 
ton, Md., work has been finished to the state line, seven 
miles from Denton. ‘he road, when finished, will give 
a very direct line across the Maryland peninsula, from 
Queenstown on Chesapeake Bay to Lewes, Del,, on the 
Atlantic coast. 


Sanpete Valley.—On July 9, the change in gage was 
completed, and hereafter the road will be run asa stand- 
ard-gage line with new equipment, The track force will 


work at present on straightening up the new track be- 
tween Nephi and Manti and then the road from Manti to 
Morrison will be made standard gage. 


Sebastian & Cincinnatus.—This road, when com- 

leted, will connect Cincinnatus, a new settlement in 

ernard County. Fla., with Sebastian, on the extension 
of the Florida East Coast line. It will be about 10 
miles in length, extending west from the Atlantic Coast. 
Eight miles of grading has already been completed, and 
the rails will be laid immediately. The road is being 
built as part of a land-development plan, which includes, 
further, the building of 32 miles of irrigation canal. 


Short Line (West Virginia).—This is to bea standard- 
gaze road. beginning at New Martinsville, Wetzel 
County, W. Va., and following Fishing Creek to its 
headwaters, thence across to Harrison County, W. Va., 
and by mee of Middle Run and Ten Mile Creek to West 
Fork River and Clarksburg, W. Va. ‘The surveys have 
been completed and rg is now being pushed from 
New Martinsville. The Harrison County Court has 
called a special election in several districts of that 
county for Aug. 15 to vote on the proposition to issue 
bonds for $80,000. Preliminary surveys for a continu- 
ation of this line from Clarksburg to Belington, W. Va., 
where it would connect with the West Virginia Central 
& Pittsburgh, are to be made. 


Southern California.—It is reported that an exten- 
sion will be built from Redondo Beach, on _ the Cali- 
fornia coast, south to San Pedro, about 15 miles. Sur- 
veyors are now in the field selecting a route. 


Terminal of Bu ftalo.—The agents for this line have 
secured all the rights of way necessary for the connec- 
tion between Depew and Blasdell, N. Y., 10 miles, 
and active work will be begun without delay. 


Union & Northwestern.—This company has recently 
filed a charter in Louisiana to build a road out of Far- 
merville, La. W.H.Chandier, of Farmerville, General 
Manager, wishes to communicate with an engineer to 
take charge of the engineering work on the line. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—The second track work 
between Wheeling and Toledo, O., and work on the 
extension from Martin’s Ferry, O., to Bellaire, O., by 
way of Attnaville and Bridgeport, will be put under 
way this fall. The company’s charter was amended last 
week, permitting the issue of $5,000,000 of new stock, in- 
creasing the capitalization from $14,500,000 to $19,500,000, 
The new stock was authorized by the stockholders some 
months ago. 


Wheeling Bridge & Terminal Railway Co.—The 
United States District Court, West Virginia, has 
authorized Receiver Brewster to exnend $10,000 in build- 
ing an extension from the ‘lop Mill Tunnel, in Wheel- 
ing to a point opposite the furnaces of the Wheeling Iron 
& Steel Co. The extensior will permit the direct de- 
livery of ore and other freight direct from the Cleveland, 
Lorain & Wheeling, Baltimore & Ohio, and Wheeling 
& Lake Erie to the mills and furnaces in the district 
reached. Heretofore freight has been transferred by 
boat. The work will be done with money in the Re- 
ceiver’s hands. 


White River Valley & Western.—The surveys have 
already been begun for this road, recently incorporated 
in Arkansas, as stated last week. The line as proposed 
is from a point on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern, at or near Bald Knob, Ark., through the counties 
of White, Cleburn, Independence, Stone, Baxter, Ma- 
rion, Searcy, Newton, Boone, Carroll, Madison and 
Washington, to Stillwell, 1. T., on the Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh & Gulf, adistance of 275 miles. The route 
is east and west through a populous and well developed 
country, rich in lead, zinc, iron and coal, marble and 
onyx, and heavily timbered with oak, pine, black wal- 
nut and cherry wood. Forty miles of the line are now 
being located in Washington County, and a survey of 
the whcleline will be made at once. Mr. G. A. Hag- 
gerty, of Fayetteville, Ark., is President of the company. 


Wilkes-Barre & Northern.—Grading between Lu- 
zerne Borough and Dallas, in Luzerne County, Pa, has 
been finished, with the exception of a cut at Trucksville, 
four miles south of Dallas. At the completion of the 
grading on this section, rails will be laid, and grading 
trom Dallas to Harvey’s Lake, about five miles, will be 
begun. Tbe road when finished will be about 15 miles 
long, running from Luzerne, north to Harvey’s Lake, 








Electric Railroad Construction. 





Adrian, Mich.—It has been proposed to utilize the old 
roadbed of the railroad which tormerly ran from Adrain 
to Tecumseh by putting in an electric line between the 
two cities, a distance of about 10 miles. 


Albany, N. ¥.—The City Railway Co. proposes to 
build an electric road from Albany to Cohoes, a distance 
of about 11 miles, by the way of Loudonville, Newton- 
ville and Lathams’ Corners The only street-car line at 
present between the two cities is by the way of Troy. 


Baltimore, Md.—Work will be commenced about 
Aug. 1 on the 17 miles of new track to be laid in 
East Baltimore by the Central Railway Co. It is stated 
that $500,000 will be expended on the new line and equip- 
ment. A ground rail wil be used and from 75 to] 
ot cars purchased. A new power-house will also be 

ult. 

The Falls Turnpike Co. has sold to George R. Webb 
for. $5,000, the right to construct a single or doublé- 
track line from the point where the northern boun- 
dary line of the city crosses the turnpike to the tracks 
of the Northern Central Railroad at Mount Washing 
ton. 


Bath, N. ¥Y.—Surveys have been made on the pro- 
posed electric road between Bath and Hammondsport, 
on Keuka Lake. Buffalo and Syracuse parties are in- 
terested in the project, 


Burlington, Vt.—A franchise has been granted to the 
Burlington & Hinesburg Railroad Co. for an entrance 
into Burlington. The line is to be 13 miles long and is 
to be operated by electricity instead of steam, as was 
originally intended. 


_Canton,. O.—Application has been made to the Coun- 
cil at Canton for permission to construct an electric line 
on some of the principal streets in the city. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Detroit Electric Railway Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 


Glens Falls, N. Y.—The Street Railway Co., of Glens 
Fas, heap to build the South Glens Falls extension 
ast week. 


Hartford, Conn.—The railroad committee and street 


board have reported adversely on the petition of the 
Hartford Street Railway Co. to lay tracks on Putnam 





and Russ streets, and favorably on the petition to lay 
tracks on Park street from Zion to Laurel streets. 


Hull, Que.—The Hull Electric Railway Co. is mak- 
ema fer building loop lines in and about 
ull, 


Marion. Ind.—Washburn & Moer Manufacturing Co., 
of Worcester, Mass., has received the contract to sup- 
ply $17,000 worth of trolley wire to the Clodfelter Elec- 
tric Railroad Co. About one-half of the}grading is com- 
pleted between Marion and Anderson, and the two 
power-houses referred to last week are being built. It 
is ——- that $200,000 has already been expended on the 
road, 


Mason City, Ia.—W. E. Brice and L. H. Ong have 
been granted a 25 years’ franchise for an electric line in 
Mason City. A line will also be built between that city 
and Clear Lake. a distance of 10 miles. Work will be 
commenced within 60 days, and completed by June 18, 
1897. 


Montreal, Que.—The Montreal Park and Island Rail- 
way Co. recently let the contract for the construction of 
the four miles of new line know as the St. Vincent de 
Paul branch. The road is to be completed this fall. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A franchise has been granted to 
the Milwaukee & Waukesha Street menage A o. for the 
construction of an electric line between Milwaukee and 
Waukesha. Bonds to the amount of $1,000,000 are to be 
issued under the trusteeship of the Illinois Trust and 
Saving Bank. 


Oneonta, N. Y.—It is proposed to build a belt line 
electric line in Oneonta. The consent of many of the 
property owners has been secured. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—The Park City Street Rail- 
road Co. recently passed into the control of an Eastern 
syndicate. The road is being rebuilt throughout, and 
will be equipped with electricity. 


Philadelphia.—The Select Council on July 16 passed 
the $8,000,000 loan ordinance which was promptly ap- 
proved by the Mayor. Among the items is $150,000 for 
improvement of suburban roads. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A charter was issued’July 15 by the 
State Department to the Pittsburgh and North Side 
Traction Co. to build aline in Pittsburgh for a distance 
of six miles. Capital $36,000. Directors, W. E. Wood- 
well, James H. Hammet. H. W. Smith, Pittsburgh: Ed. 
oa” Beaver, President, Chas. H. Steele, Steuben- 
ville, O. ; 

The West End Street Car Co. has purchased the fran- 
chise of the Little Saw Mill Run road, and has secured 
the right of way through the greater part of the route 
from West End, in Pittsburgh to Manongahela. The 
road will be known as the West Side Belt Line, and will 
extend through Saylorsville, West Liberty and Curry 
Station, thence up the river to Manongahela, a distance 
of 27 miles. A branch road will be built-from Curry 
to Duquesne, a distance of 10 miles. 


Port Richmond, S. I., N. ¥Y.—The contract for the 
construction of the electric line under control of the 
‘Thomas Syndicate in Richmond avenue, Port Richmond, 
has been awarded to Brown & Quien, and work will be 
begun in a few days. 


St. Louis.—On July 17 the Southern Electric Railway 
Co. filed articles proviing for the extension of its line 
to Jefferson Barracks. 


Springfield, Vt.—Work was begun last week on the 
building of the Springfield Electric Railroad. The road 
was organized June 17, with a capital stock of $50,000, to 
build an electric road from Springfield, Vt., to Charles- 
ton, N. H., a distance of about eight miles. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Onondaga Lake Railroad Co 
has been incorporated in Albany to construct a double 
track electric road about seven miles in length from 
Clinton Square in Syracuse, to the resort known as o 
Branch, Onondaga Lake. The capital is $250,000, an 
among the Directors are John S. Kaufmann, W.R. 
Smith, Bruce S. Aldrich and Edward A. Powell, of Syra- 
cuse. 


Toronto, Ont.—Notice has been given that applica- 
tion will be made to the Dominion Parliament for an 
act to incorporate the Toronto Radial Railway Co. with 

wer to rt. over the franchise of the Toronto Belt 
Tine Railway Co. and to convert the present belt line 
into an electric road. 


Watch Hill, R. I.—It is proposed to begin the work. 
of extending the Sea View electric road to Narragansett 
Pier very soon. 

Rome, Italy.—The municipality of Rome has ap- 
proved a measure compelling the Roman Tramway (Co. 
to entirely abolish horse traction and to substitute elec- 
tric traction on its entire system, the transformation to 
be completed within four years. Work is in progress 
under the direction of the General Electric Co. of 
America and the Siemens & Halske Cuo., of Berlin. It 
is stated that the motive power will be derived from the 
T'rivoli-Rome transmission plant, and arrangoments 
will be made for additional power to be transmitted by 
polyphase currents. The trolley system will be adopted 
on most of the linesand the Siemens & Halske under- 
gorund conduit system in the principal thoroughfares. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Atlantic Short Line.—Judge Speer, of the United 
States Court in Georgia, has issued a decree for the sale 
of this road on Aug. 11, at Swainsboro, Ga. The mini- 
mum price fixed in the decree for the purchase of the 


road is $210,000. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Judge Morris, of the United 
States Court at Baltimore, signed an order requiring 
the Receivers to show cause on or before Sept. 5 why the 
Johns Hopkins University and other holders of the pre- 
ferred stock of the road should not be paid the guaran- 

teed interest of six per cent. on their stock, The com- 
pany owes the University $27,433.47, due Juiy 1, on the 
stock. The University claims that this interest charge 
is a first lien upon the gross profits of the company. 


Delaware River Railroad & Bridge Co.—The stock- 
holders of this company, at a special meeting held in 
Camden, N. J., on July 17, voted in favor of the creation 
of a first mortgage 4 per cent. loan of $1,300,000, and the 
issuance of bonds. The mortgage will cover the com- 

any’s property in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. chiefly 
ridge across the Delaware which is used by the Penn- 
sylvania road. 


Kansas City & Omaha.—The road has been sold at 
auction, and bid in by attorneys representing the 
stockholders, the consideration being 150,000, The 

ropert: sold consists of lines in Nebraska, from Fair- 
Feld to Stromsburg, Fairbury to McCook ;Junction and 
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Alma Junction ‘to Alma, a total distance of 193 miles. 
The sale is the result of a decree of foreclosure rendered 
in the circuit court of the United States, March 4. A 
new company has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $3.000,000, by Edward Dickinson, Thos. M. Orr, 
William J. Carroll, William R. “Kelly and Erastus 
Young. The road will continue to be operated by the 
Union Pacific. 


Lake Erie & Detroit River.—An agreement has 
been arrived at between the Michigan Central and this 
company by which the former has secured the running 

,0wers over the London & Port Stanley road, which the 
above company leases from the city of London. The 
privileges cover a term of 15 years. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The new com- 
pany was organized at Portland, Ore., last week, no 
change in name being made. ‘The capital stock of the 
new company is fixed at $35,000,000, The company is to 
operate both the railroad and steamship lines of the 
former Oregon Railway & Navigation Company and to 
build all the new lines contemplated by the former com- 
pany. The capital stock is to be divided into two 
classes: Preferred stock, $11,000,000; common stock, 
% 4.000,000. 

The Elgin branch of this road has been sold at Union, 
Ore., for $571,298 to the purchasing committee of the 
second mortgage bondholders of the road. 


Portland & Rumford Falls.—A hearing has been 
ordered by the Maine Railroad Commissioners for or 
28, at Canton, Me., on petition of this road for a branc 
line to extend from Canton to the pulp mills at Jay, a 
distance of six miles. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—The Bondholders’ 
Committee has issued a circular to depositors going over 
recent events relating to the company. In regard to the 
report that a judgment by default has been obtained 
against the road in favor of the Northern Pacific re- 
ceivers, the committee says that the facts are: On May 
10 all the property was sold at foreclosure and bought in 
its entirety by this committee. On June 9 the court con- 
firmed the sale and the deed has been made and recorded 
in the various counties through which the road extends. 
Two new corporations have been formed, one owning 
the property east, and the other the property west of the 
Cascade Mountains. They include everything formerly 
owned by the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway 
Company. The new securities will be held in trust, 
as provided, and the first stockholders’ meeting, when 
the new directors will be elected and formal organiza- 
tion completed, will be held in Seattle, Sent. 28. As to 
the judgment secured by Northern Pacific, the same 

uestion was argued in 1894 and the court decided that 
the Northern Pacific had no claim for this money ahead 
of the lien of the first mortgage. As the properties have 
all been sold under this mortgage, the judgment is an 
empty one, for it is virtually a judgment against a de- 
funct corporation. A deficiency.in interest of $5,700,000 
having been established by the gale of the property for 
$1,0.0,000, the committee, under advice of counsel, has 
taken steps to prove the validity and the legality of the 
indorsement upon the bonds by the Northern Pacific. 


Union Pacinc.—The following statement shows the 
earnings for May for three years: 





1896. 1895. 1894 
GOES CAFR. ..-ccc00e sseee $1,763.984 $1,765,139 $1,9.4,060 
DROP. SEDccvccesccecesvess 1,153,393 1,147,932 1,493 894 
NOt CAPR .crcccccecss soe $610,591 $617,206 $350:,206 
ee ert 2,843,795 5,517,547 2,195,497 





Electric Railroad News. 





Detroit, Mich.—The Detroit & Saline Plank Road 
Co, has sold its rights and franchises to Albert Pack, of 
the Detroit Railway Co. 


Newark, N. J.—The Consolidation Traction Co. has 
paid to the city of Newark, ¥54,742.23, the amount which 
the company computes is 5 per cent. of its gross earnings 
for tha year ending April 30, 1896. This is an increase of 
$15,507.81 over last year. The South Orange Co. also 
paid $8,376.96, an increase of $918 47 over the preceding 
year. 

Saratoga, N. Y.—The Union Electric Railroad, of 
Saratoga, which operates 10 miles of road, extending 
from Saratoga Lake to Saratoga, was sold under fore- 
closure July 18 to Bertron & Storrs, bankers, of New 
York, for $8,500. subject to a mortgage of $100,000. The 
road was chartered Nov. 11, 1890, and a Receiver was 
appointed in March, 1896. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Board of Railroad Commis 
sioners has refused to approve the lease of the Worcester 
Shrewsbury Street Railway Co. by the Worcester Con- 
solidated Street Railway Co. The net rental for the leased 
roads was to be $4,900, but this was considered too much 
by the Commissioners, and hence the disapproval of 
the lease, 
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Traffic Notes. 


During the absence of Mr. Blanchard in Europe, Mr. 
Goddard will perform the duties of Commissioner of the 
Joint Traffic Association. 


The New York, Ontario & Western now has in opera- 
tion, or soon to be put in service, four large barges to 
carry coal to New England markets. 


Four canal boats arrived in New York this week with 
11,709 barrels of Minnesota flour. Thisis the first large 
shipment of flour that has come by canal for several 
years. 

The Baltimore & Ohio announces on its Pittsburgh 
Division round trip local tickets, good Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, at halt price, the minimum charge 
to be 25 cents, 

The Ohio River Railroad and the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis have arranged a through 

varlor car service between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Parkers- 
Sona, W. Va., by way of Wheeling. 


The Railroad Commissioners of Iowa recently issued a 
revised freight tariff on hay, making an increase of 
about 25 per cent. in some of the rates. This, according 
to a Western paper, has aroused violent opposition on the 
part of the shippers, and the Commissioners will on July 
31 hear arguments fora reduction of the rates. 


The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners have 
zranted the petition of citizeus of Northampton and 
Shelburne Falls for a restoration of the midday trains 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford between those 
places. The Commissioners, after a full hearing of the 
petition, say that they see no reason for the discontinu- 
ance of the trains. 


A press dispatch from St. Paul states that the Great 
Northern Railway has signed a traffic contract with the 
Japanese Mail Steamship Company (headquarters at 
Tokio), which is to run steamers monthly between Tokio 
and Seattle. Flint & Co.,of New York, have established 
a line of clipper ships from New York to San Francisco 
around Cape Horn. They have 11 vessels. 


The Supreme Court of Rhode Island has granted an 
injunction against the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford torestrain it from putting objectionable marks = 
freight consigned to a certain firm in Providence. he 
marks are letters and numbers stamped in red and are 


understood to denote the time of arrival. The retailers ° 


object to the disfigurement and the wholesalers have 
made the protest. 


The Committee of Presidents of the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation appointed to negotiate with the principal roads 
in the western part of the association territory which are 
not members, has had conferences with some of them 
and it was reported this week that the Lake Erie & 
Western had decided to join. Weare unable, however, 
to get authentic confirmation of the report, and the most 
that can be said is that Mr. Brice, President of the road, 
is considering the matter. 


The Illinois Central has made a contract with the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis to run 
through passenger trains between Chicago& St. Louis 
by way of Champaign, Decaturand Pana, 2/6 miles over 
the Illinois Central and 98 miles over the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. This contract takes 
effect Aug. 1. At present the Illinois Central’s connec- 
Lion with St. Louis is over the Vandalia line, by way 
of Effingham. 


The Southern Railway has begun running its steam- 
boat line between Baltimore and Norfolk, and the old 
‘* Bay Line,’ controlled by the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road, has reduced rates on both freight and passengers, 
The press dispatches are not very definite, but it appears 
that the reduction on freight southbound is 33!¢ per 
cent. to the principal southern points on the Seaboard 
Air Line,and on passenger fares a reduction of $9 to 
and from Atlanta. The Seaboard Air Line tried 
to get its connecting steamers to reduce freight rates 
from New York and Boston, but did not succeed. 
The Merchants and Miners’ Line (steamships) re- 
duced freight rates from Baltimore. The Bay Line an- 
nounced free berths to passengers going to Richmond. 
The Southern’s steamers met the reductions of the Bay 
Line from Baltimore to Richmond, Norfolk and Old 
Point Comfort. but at this writing has not made reduc- 
tions on its railroad lines. A meeting of the Southern 
States Freight Association (to which the Southern Rail- 
way belongs) was to be held on Wednesday, to consider the 

uestion of meeting the reductions of the Seaboard Air 

sine. The Railroad Commissioners of North Carolina 
have notified the latter road that if it reduces interstate 
rates it must also make corresponding reductions in the 
rates within North Carolina. 


The Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts have 
denied the petition of the People’s Steamboat Company. 
of Fall River. for leave to run Sunday excursions, and 
have ordered that the Providence, Fall River & Newport. 
Steamboat Company run only two steamers each way on 
Sundays between Fall River and Providence. The fol- 
lowing conditions are appended to this order: 

1. No one of the said steamboats shall be run in whole 
or in part asaspecial or excursion boat, or on other 
than its regular route between said _ cities, stopping or 
touching only at Bristol and Bristol Ferry. 

2. The fares and ticket rates charged or collected for 
transportation on said boats shall in no caze be less than 
the regular week-day fares and ratescharged or collected 
by said company for transpcrtation between the same 
points on the line or route aforesaid. 

3. No spirituous or intoxicant liquor shall be sold or 
furnished by said company, or shall be allowed to be 
sold _or furnished ty any person on said boats on the 
Lord’s day. 

4. The authority hereby given may be revoked at any 
time in the discretion of the board, after notice and hear- 
ing, for cause shown. 

With respect to the People’s line petition, the board 
says that since this company does not maintain a service 
for the regular and necessary transportation of persons 
or merchandise, but runs a steamer only in the summer 
season for the special accommodation of pleasure and 
excursion travel. and since it does not appear that, 
within the meaning and intent of the statutes, ‘“‘the 
public necessity and convenience require,having regard 
to the due observance of the day,”’ the running of such a 
boat on the Lord’s day, and it not teing shown or 
claimed that the boat is to be run as a work of charity, 
it is, therefore, ordered, that the board decline to grant 
the prayer of the said last meutioned petition.” 

Grain Traffic on the Erie Canal. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., July 20, 1896. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In reply to your inquiry concerning the complaint of 
the canalboat men that the elevators of Buffalo, insti- 
gated by the railroads, discriminate against the canals, 
to the great injury of the carrying trade thereon, it is 
fair to say that the agitation of this subject is mostly, 
and probably wholly, tbe result of the loud-mouthed 
and unsubstantial claims of certain canal men who have 
a greater love for talking than they have for the actual 
work of carrying grain. 

After making extended inquiry I am unable to find 
that any considerable share of the ownership of the 
e.evators here is in the hands of railroad men or of any 
one interested in railroad property. All of the elevators 
in this city except two are associated, in two associa- 
tions—the Western Elevating Association and the Asso- 
ciated Elevators. The two individual elevators are run, 
one by Thomas Ryan and the other by G. H. Raymond. 
These two compete with the associations, but it does 
not appear that so far this season they have been able to 
do much business. The two associations work in har- 
mony and they are understood to pool their earnings. 
The rate for elevating, weighing and discharging is % 
cent per bushel, and for storage 144 cent per bushel for 
each 10 days. 

It is often alleged that the profits of the elevators are 
large, but persons who are understood to be fully posted 
concerning their management say that the dividends do 
not exceed 6 per cent. Certain elevators are idle, the 
owners receiving a share of the earnings of the pools. 
Whether the grain business as a whole would be any 
better off if the pools were dissolved and these idle eleva- 
tors competed actively for what business they could get, 
which would mean a cutting of rates, it is impossible to 


say. 

You will haveobserved that when the buatmen com- 
plained to the Produce Exchange, of New York City, 
asking aid in getting elevator charges reduced, they 
were met-by several criticisms of their own methods, 
and it is reported that they promptly acceded to the de- 
mand of the New York merchants fora reduction of 50 


per cent. in the demurrage rate on boats detained at 
New York; that is, from $10 a day to$5. Another 
reason for the fuilness of canal traffic is the fact 
that a good many of the conditions are pleasanter wheu 
dealing wich the railroads. Rates being equal, shippers 
of export grain will always send by rail. hey have, in 
the first "espe an absolutely reliable concern to deal 
with; in the next place, they are able to get from the 
railroads various courtesies when it is found that the ar- 
rival has not been properly timed for the steamer for 
which the cargo is intended. With the canalboatman, 
however, every little accident regarding time is look 
upon as legitimate ground to make the shipper pay. If 
the smallest overtime is required the limit of expense 
is enforced, and it is no wonder, the grain men say, that 
they should go to transportation interests:that deal lib- 
erally with them. Indeed, many shippers are willing to 
pay a fractionally higher rate for the sense of security 
a | feel when dealing with the railroads. ; 
e boatmen complain because grain is carried by rail 

from both Buffalo and Erie to Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia at one cent a bushel less than to New York. ‘This 
makes about as serious competition for the boatmen as 
though the railroads carried grain to New York at 
one cent less than they do, but it is hard to see how 
there is any help for this state of things. It is not 
at all Jikely that the roads leading to New . York 
would allow the - to go to Philadelphia if they 
could help it, and the fact that they do peaceably 
agree to this one cent differential indicates that the 
roads to the more southerly cities have it within their 
power to get the grain. This one cent is as powerful a 
factor as though it were a gold dollar. The rate from 
Buffalo and Erie and other lake ports to New York is 
five cents, including Buffalo charges of % cent. The 
canal rate is 4% cents, which, after deducting the Buf- 
falo charge, makes the rate 334 cents. The rail rate to 
New York, less Buffalo charges, is 414 cents, and on the 
surface it would appear that the boatmen are making a 
rate to _ the business, but the rate to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia is only four cents, or, after deducting Buf- 
falo charges, only 34, cents, that is, 9 cent lower than 
the net canal rate to New York, to say nothing of the $7 
to $11 charge for towing that accrues on canal grain in- 
tended for harbor delivery. It is plain enough where 
the boatmen’s troubles originate; it is in their inability 
or unwillingness to compete with the very low rates for 
carrying in cars that the railroads have been able to give 
the last few years. 

The shipments of grain by canal from Buffalo to New 
York for the first two months of this season amounted 
to 4,064,600 bu., and those by rail to 10,934,400 bu. 


Chicago Traffic Matters. 


: x CHICAGO, July 22, 1896. 

The executive officers of the Southwestern roads have 
agreed to a complete readjustment of grain rates. It has 
been agreed that through rates trom the territory south 
of the so-called Beatrice line shall be one cent per 100 lbs. 
less than the sum of the locals, except where the estab- 
lished percentage via certain points makes a greater dif- 
ference than the maximum difference of two cents. 
Through rates to New Orleans from Kansas points 
south of the Union Pacific are to be 12 cents higher than 
the rates to St. Louis. The present differentials between 
Galveston and_New Orleans are to be maintained. The 
tariffs now adopted advance the present grain rates 
from the Southwest to Chicago about 4 cents per 100 lbs. 
They cannot go into effect before Aug. 5, on account of 
several reduced tariffs that cannot be abrogated. The 
Ft. Scott and Memphis, the Union Pacific and the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River roads were not represented 
at the meeting, so the situation still remains somewhat 
unsettled. 

Tne Railway Mail Exchange, of this city, after an 
existence of 15 years, has been abolished under the Post- 
master-General’s recent order restricting the free trans- 
mission of railroad letters. The attorneys of the prin- 
cipal Chicago roads will take the question up with the 
piscine and attempt to have him modify his 
order. 

A Chicago freight officia] of an eastbound line has ob- 
tained current figures showing the diversion of lard and 
corn to Southern and Southeastern ports during the year 
ending June 30 last. The figures arein the shape ot a 
com — statement showing the total exports from 





the leading ports and are as follows: 
LARD, POUNDS. 

Via— 1896. 1895, 
PRICING. ccssinseciectess on emule ee eae §0,643,159 74,016,846 
RE ae oun cassie oacene Mercere 86,998,222 80,512,995 
ITSO 6.6095 5:0 <s ss eujree'smskeie eas 12,019,305 726,216 
NOM NOE Misccessnsececcnss asiesensons)=s 261,921,961 289,177,945 
PINBNEHNNE, 6o0cecercvereuc swnaec ules 15,572,776 10,353,116 

CORN, BUSHELS. 

Via— 1896. 1895. 

MINS 5 oS siesasocinhsAoeconwasncumaenes 17,075,017 4,853,139 

5,291,555 2,353,342 

19,676,703 2,572,362 

PRUNING 30 osc 'saicjeinacrdcn oelsawenuesaete 23,527 779 7,536,379 

SU IITID s oisicoiccchcas. sansigwmusseveciec 2,089,399 730,084 

Via Galveston, Norfolk, Newrort 

- ews, etc. 

Pose a ewsmanses a nhasasepe ane tae sinesioeen . \eaeobe 19,339,675 

acces ppeemree i er 


Total shipments from Chicago to the East last week 
by lake amounted to 71,607 tons, of which 61,248 tons 
were grain. Total all-rail shipments East, exclusive of 
live stock, amounted to 52,740 tons, compared with 64,810 
for the preceding week, a decrease of 17,070 tons, 
and against 56,400 tons for the corresponding week of 
re year. The proportions carried by each road were as 
ollows: 

















WEEK WREK 
To JULY 18, TO JULY 11, 
Roads. 

Tons, p. c Tons, pc 

Michigan Central......... By: 5,270 10 5,380 8.3 
Wa _ ESE as 5,460 10.3 8,175 12.6 
Lake Shore & Mich. South. 6,294 11.9 8,196 12.7 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago 6..86 129 7,118 11O 
Pitts.,Cin.,Chi. & st. Louis. 5.226 9.9 739 10.4 
Baltimore & Ohio .......... 4,396 8.5 7,572 Bi 
Chicago & Grand Trunk.... 6,923 13.1 669 11.8 
New York, Chi. & St.Louis. 5,178 9.8 5,597 8.6 
RE Et caeeee 5,513 10.4 6,359 9.8 
C., C., C. & St. Louis....... 1,679 3.4 2,005 3.1 
TMB ccenpccenes Oe ececes 52 740 100.0 61,810 100.0 




















Of the above shipments 4,309 tons were flour, 17,335 
es grain, 10,932 tons cured meats and 9,434 tons dressed 
eef, 
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